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Processing Tax Untair Levy 
Cotton 


By K. P. Lewis 
President of the Erwin Cotton Mills Company, Durham, N. C. 


AM appearing before your committee on behalf of the 
| Cotton Textile Industry to discuss certain proposals 

for amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
now embodied in House Bill No. 5585 and Senate Bill 
No. 1807. 


The Cotton Textile Industry includes upwards of 1,000 
processors of raw cotton, with an aggregate of approxi- 
mately 31,000,000 spindles in place. It is an industry of 
relatively small units; no single unit controls more than 
3 per cent of the productive capacity of the industry, and 
680 of these units may be classed as distinctly small en- 
terprises. 

The great majority of mills of this industry are located 
in the very territory in which the raw material for our 
industry is grown. Many of those engaged in our indus- 
try are themselves interested to some extent personally in 
farming, they are surrounded by and have the closest 
associations with the growers of cotton and other agricul- 
tural products covered by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. The economic life of our communities rests funda- 
mentally on agriculture, and the farmers themselves 
throughout the country furnish the best customers for 
our products. 


Under these circumstances it is inevitable that our in- 
dustry should have close and sympathetic relations with 
the farmers of this country, and a deep interest in meas- 
ures taken to restore the dislocation of prices which was 
affecting the ability of farmers to meet the burden of 
their obligations, and distorting the relation of their buy- 
ing power to that of other sections of the community. 

As an industry, we have a very acute realization and 
understanding of certain fundamentals of their problem. 
In fact, we have precisely the same problem in our own 
industry, namely, that of overcapacity and consequent 
threat and actuality of a production which unhappily 
there is no effective demand—no effective buying power— 
to absorb into consumption. 

We know very well by our own experience that where 
there is an industry composed of a large number of units, 
where there is a capacity far greater than effective de- 
mand will absorb, then prices are forced down automati- 
cally by unbalanced competition to the level of cost of 


*Statement before the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 


production or below. This problem in agriculture is be- 
ing dealt with under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
In our industry it is being dealt with under the National 
Recovery Act. 


The fundamental principles and the fundamental ne- 
cessities for both acts are the same for cotton farmer and 
cotton processor, and we believe that there should be 
co-operation of cotton farmer and cotton processor to 
meet their similar problem under these respective acts. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the cotton processing 
industry was the first industry to respond to the call of 
Congress and the President under the National Recov- 
ery Act. We submitted to him our proposed Code of 
Fair Competition for the industry within a few hours 
after he had signed the measure which you had enacted, 
and have co-operated ever since in the workings of that 
branch of the recovery program. Recent reports of agen- 
cies attest to the fact that the code has been obeyed. 

The particular methods to be used by the farmer in 
meeting his problems of overcapacity and of production 
which out-ran consumption, we have felt were matters 
for the farmer and the Agricultural Administration to 
work out in the light of the particular characteristics of 
the business of farming. The method chosen has involv- 
ed the use of funds in order that the farmer might receive 
a net return for his activities which would alleviate the 
distortion of price levels which has taken place. We 
have not objected to that. We have felt, and do feel, 
that the method of securing the money for this purpose 
was against the interest of the cotton farmer as well as 
ourselves. What has been done has been to put, for prac- 
tical purposes, a sales tax on cotton goods, which has 
increased the cost to the consumer, driven the price out 
of line with that of other commodities, fallen most heav- 
ily on the consumer of inexpensive cotton goods, and 
tended to cut down the consumption of cotton goods and 
so reduce the product of the farm. 

We have felt that the problem here was a national one. 
which should be met by ‘the employment of national 
funds or by a tax laid on a far broader base. We trust 
that we may ultimately secure the co-operation of your 
cqmmittee, of farmers and of the Department of Agri- 
culture in devising a method of financing the farm pro- 
gram, which will not tend to defeat the very efforts of 
that program so far as cotton is concerned. 
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The greatly increased cost under the NRA, the much 
higher prices of spot cotton, largely contributed to by 
the Government loans and other aids to cotton prices; 
the processing tax, which has to be paid as soon as the 
cotton is opened; and the increased cost of supplies, all 
together have increased the cost of producing the cotton 
goods that I am familiar with approximately 75 per cent. 


During this period, under the urgence of the Govern- 
ment to put people to work, and under the necessity of 
meeting competition, increased operations under double 
shifts have increased the output of cotton goods. The 
purchasing power of the country has not grown as rapidly 
as was hoped and the textile manufacturers today are in 
a most difficult situation. 


In addition to this trouble of a lack of proper pur- 
chasing power in the country, the increasing costs have 
made the textile mills of the United States a mark for 
other nations to shoot at, and this question of importa- 
tions, particularly from Japan, is a real menace to our 
business; and since so much of the cotton used by foreign 
mills is of foreign growth, this injury to our business 
inevitably injures the cotton farmers of the South. The 
Government in the National Recovery Act promised that 
importations would bear an increased duty to compensate 
domestic mills for their increased unit cost necessary be- 
cause of shorter hours and increased minimum wages 
under the National Recovery Administration, but this 
has not been done except in a very few scattered cases, 
and this matter should have immediate attention. 

The financing of the processing tax in some other way 
would, in my opinion, increase quite appreciably the use 
_of cotton and make a decided contribution to the general 
welfare of the farmers, the mills and the general public. 
The processing tax as it is now paid seems to me to be 
acting very much like the last straw on the camel's back, 
and a general benefit to the farmers and the public de- 
mands that this matter be given due consideration. 

Under the grave conditions today affecting cotton 
mills, which I have touched upon, we feel that as little 
burdensome legislation as possible should be passed, giv- 
ing the mills a breathing space in which to endeavor to 
conquer their present problems. 

I have gone into these general matters because | 
wanted the committee to understand thaht we have not 
approached the proposed amendments which are before 
you in a spirit of captious criticism. We understand and 
have a great deal of sympathy with any effort which 
would prevent the marketing plan used by one stage of 
the economic process from being broken down or ruined 
by the next stage of the economic process. We thor- 
oughly agree that processors should not and ought not 
to be allowed to break down a marketing plan of the 
producers. Our objection to the amendment providing 
for an extension of the licensing provisions of the present 
act is not based on any desire to preserve immunity to 
processors in any such course of conduct, if any such 
conduct is being pursued, in any branch of producer 
marketing. 

Our first objection is that a further extension of the 
present licensing provision is unnecessary to accomplish 
this purpose because it would be an unfair trade practice, 
under present provisions, for the processors to endeavor 
to break down a producer agreement by inducing a vio- 
lation of its terms. 

Further, the proposed licensing provision, while hedged 
about with certain limitations, is nevertheless subject to 
two fundamental objections: 

1. It seems to us it goes beyond the protection of 
producers’ marketing agreements, and makes it possible 
for provisions to be made which regulate the conduct of 
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the processors’ own business and his own marketing ar- 
rangements. This field is already occupied by the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and the Codes under that 
Act. There seems to be no occasion for a duplication of 
activity or authority. 

2. We believe that the provision for imposing any 
plan which regulates the processors’ business by license 
or otherwise, without the consent of a considerable ma- 
jority of the industry, is contrary to the spirit of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and of the Recovery pro- 
gram. It is of the very essence of the farm program, 
and one of its best characteristics, that it has been rec- 
ognized that you could lead a horse to water but not 
make him drink; that it is the essence of successful co- 
operative action, which is what we are aiming at both 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act and the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, that the co-operative spirit be 
preserved. Collective planning for an industry, whether 
of farmers or of manufacturers, is wholly impracticable 
unless those plans are of a character which the farmers 
or manufacturers recognize as sound, and as needed for 
the general welfare. 


It is true that such plans can be greatly hurt by a 
relatively small minority. For that reason we agree that 
it is proper that what is the preponderant and represen- 
tative view of the industry should be made controlling 
upon a minority, with adequate safeguards, of course, 
against the oppression of the minority. That is the 
philosophy and practice of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act under which we are operating. That is the 
philosophy and the practice of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act in seeking the consensus of views of farmers 
before attempting to put through any feature of the 
farm program. 


It may be that Government is more far-sighted as to 
the needs of farmers or the needs of industries than 
farmers or manufacturers. If so, it must be wise and 
intelligent enough to convince the farmers or manufactur- 
ers of their needs. If it attempts to impose its views 
upon them, it can but stir up the opposition and the re- 
sistance which is characteristic of our American individ- 
ualism. We are prepared to abide by majority rule. We 
are prepared to accept a leadership. But neither those 
who till our fields nor those who operate our factories are 
prepared to accept an imposed remedy for their difficul- 
ties. Such a course we believe to be wrong in principle; 
such a course we believe to be unsound in practice. 
Government ultimately rests on the consent of the gov- 
erned. If the preponderant membership of an industry 
cannot be convinced that a certain course is sound and 
right, the problem of policing an imposed rule we believe 
to be an impossible one. 


Equally objectionable to the imposition of a code or 
license upon an industry by governmental authority, 
against its judgment, would be the imposition of such a 
code or license by those engaged in one stage of the 
economic process upon those engaged in another stage. 
To us it seems quite as unreasonable and impracticable 
to provide for the regulation of the processors but pro- 
posed by the producers, as it would be for the processors 
to devise a plan which should be imposed upon the pro- 
ducers. 


Our view is that no plan should be imposed on any 
stage of the industry without its concurrence. Plans for 
the producers should be worked out by them in their 
interest and approved when also in the public interest. 
Plans for processors should be worked out by them in 
their interest and only approved when in the public in- 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The following is from a well known cotton manutfac- 
turer: 
The U. 


real service to the nation through its acreage control 


S. Department of Agriculture is rendering a 


program and the 12-cent loan to farmers. In time this 
plan will reduce the carryover to normal proportions and 
bring with it the advantages which will accrue from such 
balance. 

In certain quarters, however, there is bitter opposition 
to the whole program. Ample evidence ‘of this can be 
found in articles and editorials in the Cotton Trade Jour- 
nal, The Cotton Digest and a number of other publica- 
tions. Many of the writers are mad because there is no 
5-cent cotton for export. These writers, however, are not 
following the rear end of a mule now and do not intend 
to do in the future. 


While the general program of the Government is 
sound, no one should be led to believe that it can be 
properly carried out by dealing with the spot cotton 
market of the South alone. Consideration must be given 
to the Exchanges in New York, New Orleans and Chi- 
cago, and the monkey shines which are there carried on 
at times. Unless this is done, great resentment will be 
aroused against the whole operation and serious injury 
will be inflicted on business through no fault of its own. 

For years the cotton textile industry has used the New 
York Cotton Exchange for hedging purposes and this has 
been perfectly safe and proper so long as normal relations 
existed between spots (actual cotton) and futures. For 
instance, if a mill sold goods that would require 500 
bales of cotton to manufacture, it would buy five con- 
tracts on the exchange and hold same till it bought the 
actual cotton at which time the contracts (hedges) would 
be sold. If the future exchanges are to be permitted to 
operate, it is the duty of the Government to see that the 
sales do reflect this normal relation, otherwise they might 
as well sell potatoes or some other commodity. 


The Government can keep this relation normal by de- 
manding delivery of spot cotton every time the specula- 
tors bunch up and start out to skin somebody. Ordina- 
rily New York cotton should be worth the price of South- 
ern cotton plus the freight to New York. For the past 
six months cotton has been selling through the New York 
Exchange for approximately I cent per pound less than 
in the South, or rather New York futures have been sell- 
ing for approximately 1 cent per pound less than South- 
ern spot cotton. This would not have -been the case, 
however, if the sellers of these contracts had been re- 
quired to deliver (if called upon) cotton in uniform units 
of 100 bales suitable for manufacture by the mills. It is 
the unfair nature of the contracts or conditions surround- 
ing delivery which gives the seller all the advantage 
which makes such a situation possible. 

Today the Government is advancing 12 cents per 
pound against cotton placed in warehouses by the farmer 
and guaranteeing that the farmer will not receive less 
than 12 cents. In New York cotton futures are selling 
for 1144 cents per pound. Needless to say, this situa- 
tion is disrupting business. Such a situation would not 
be possible if the Government would carry its operations 
to their normal conclusion and demand delivery: against 


March contracts and also state that it would ask delivery 
against May and July contracts if necessary. It would 
not have to take in much cotton, as the sellers are not 
selling cotton, but promises to deliver something they 
haven't got and don’t expect to see. 

Under the present program it should be the duty of 
the Government to maintain warehouse space in New 
York, New Orleans and Chicago stand ready to take in 
cotton whenever a movement is started to disrupt the 
normal relation between spot cotton and futures. It 
should also stand ready to deliver cotton against futures 
should anyone attempt to squeeze the market and gain 
an unfair advantage. : 

The experience of the Hoover Farm Board should not 
be forgotten. The Government is reported to have lost 
350 million through its operations. If it had taken spot 
cotton where necessary it could easily have bought every 
bale of cotton it would have been possible to obtain and 
ha dthe cotton to show for it. And due the advance 
which finally came around there would have been no loss 
or comparatively little. 

The Government should not permit its program to be 
wrecked and business disrupted by an artificial inflation 
of the selling supply called promises to deliver (cotton). 
It is to be hoped that our patriotism, courage and intelli- 
gence have reached the stage where such occurrences will 
not be permitted again. 


Weekly Carded Cotton Yarn Data Proposed 

Washington.—The cotton textile industry’s code au- 
thority has proposed an amendment to the trade prac- 
tices governing cotton carded yarn to require weekly sales 
reports by selling agents, and weekly reports of export 
sales. 

The present Section 2 of the rules requires reports by 
spinning mills and does not cover export sales. Under 
the amendment, both mills and agents would report 
weekly to the Cotton-Textile Institute, and the institute 
would issue weekly summaries based upon the reports. 

Suggestions or objections concerning the amendment 
must be submitted before April 9th to Deputy Adminis- 
trator Thurston, 3022 Department of Commerce Build- 
ing, here. 


ee 


Georgia Mill Held Violating Section 7-A 


Washington.—Under a decision handed down by the 
National Textile Labor Relations Board, the Southern 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga., is declared in violation of 
Section 7-A of the Recovery Act and the code of fair 
competition for the textile industry for failure to re-em- 
ploy striking workers who took part in the late textile 
strike. This is one of the many discrimination cases 
filed against Southern mills by the United Textile Work- 
ers of America. 

The decision provides that unless the mills reinstate 
workers as rapidly as possible within 15 days, the case 
will be referred to NRA compliance division and other 
enforcement agencies of appropriate action. 
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Ten Years of Cotton Textiles 


OLLOWING is the fourth annual ten-year survey of 
k the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 

York, which begins with 1925 and includes com- 
parable data for 1934: 

The calculated yardage of 1933 production previously 
used in this series has been replaced by the actual esti- 
mate of the Bureau of the Census in its biennial report. 
The ratio of .0936 square yards of cloth found to be pro- 
duced per active spindle hour in that year is therefore 
employed as a constant in arriving at the 1934 estimate, 
for which no official figures are collected. 

In subsequent issues, the caption “Per Capita Con- 
sumption in Square Yards” will be changed to the more 
appropriate title of “Available for Per Capita Consump- 
tion.” According to the Department of Commerce, total 
sales at retail during 1934 were $28,548,000,000 as com- 
pared with $25,037,000,000 in 1933. The increase of 
over $3,500,000,000, of 14 per cent in dollar sales, is 
commonly measured as an increase of approximately 8 to 
10 per cent in physical volume of all kinds of merchan- 
dise sold at retail last year. Trade reports and individual 
records of important retail distributors warrant the belief 
that a similar relationship holds true for consumer trans- 
actions in cotton goods. Heretofore in these articles we 
have assumed that yardage produced is equal to yardage 
consumed over a given period of time. Generally, an an- 
nual balance is applicable to primary distribution, but 
alternate periods of accumulation and distribution by 
primary market customers, a familiar occurrence in our 
past history, invalidate the use of the production meas- 
ure in reckoning distribution to the ultimate consumer. 
This is impossible to estimate satisfactorily without an 
adequate gauge of the ebb and flow of stocks in the hands 
_gf all distributing agencies. Consideration of these fac- 
tors supports our decision that the chart, in this partic- 
ular, represents understatements for 1932 and 1934 and 
overstatement for 1933 and is not a faithful guide to the 
yearly requirements of ultimate consumption. 


Repucep DEMAND 


With respect to demand in the primary markets, upon 
which production principally depends and for which we 
consider the annual figures a reasonable guide, an increase 
in mill stocks during 1934 determines a slightly lower 
yardage volume consumed by distributing agencies than 
is Shown on the chart. The decline in 1934 production 
from that of the previous year was over 1,000,000,000 
square yards, or 12.55 per cent. The total compares 
closely with that for 1931, although in that year exports 
were 140,000,000 yards greater and imports about 7,000,- 
000 yards less. 

Expors DECLINE 


Exports sank 76,000,000 square yards under the 1933 
figure, to the lowest yardage on record. This was a con- 
tinuation of the trend noted in our preceding report, due 
to the persistent penetration of low cost Japanese prod- 
ucts into countries that have been closely affiliated with 
us and which comprise our normal export outlets. The 
close economic alliances set up by England with her 
dominions, colonies and possession to combat similar in- 
roads on the natural markets of her textile industry sug- 
gest the only means, outside of subsidies, that will permit 
the retention of any appreciable amount of export trade. 


JAPANESE ImpPorRTS 
While total imports in 1934 were about unchanged 
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from 1933, the progressively increasing share coming from 
Japan and the extremely low prices of the Japanese prod- 
ucts are matters of gravest concern. Tariff wall present 
no barrier to the influx of merchandise made under wage 
levels and standards of living which are far below those 
of all other textile producing countries. Ours are the 
highest. Speedy relief, in the form of quotas based on 
the average of years preceding 1933, is essential to fore- 
stall further and greater shifts in consumption to the 
foreign made goods, with their threat of calamity to 
American industry and American labor. 


The primary market demand, which represents the 
requirements of industrial users and various agencies of 
distribution, is the chief source of our production activity. 
Shrinkage of this demand during 1934 was largely re- 
sponsible for the reduced operations and a drop in raw 
cotton consumption approximating 800,000 bales. The 
resumption of hand-to-mouth buying by the domestic 
distributing trade and the consequent loss of important 
inventory markets can be attributed only in part to the 
broad replenishment which characterized 1933 activities. 
Political and economic uncertainties, breeding lack of 
confidence in the outlook for inventory enhancement, did 
not favor even ordinary speculation on substantial com- 
mitments in the face of high raw material costs, supported 
by Government loans and weighted by the processing tax 
burden. With practically all competitive fibers free of 
such artificial controls, the relative price position was 
disjointed and conducive to substitution, by jute and 
paper in the fabrics of low value and by rayon fabrics in 
the higher ranges. Higher manufacturing costs for gar- 
ments and other fabricated products provoked the fur- 
ther exercise of caution in operations and commitments 
of customers in these divisions. Although correctives to 
seasonal overproduction were applied in the summer 
months through code authority action and in September 
by organized labor disturbances, the resulting production 
decline had but slight effect in providing an incentive to 
normal inventory replenishment. The doubtful remedies 
involved in price levels below replacement costs and in 
some divisions at severe losses to the producers were 
ineffective in restoring the general spirit of confidence 
which fostered trading during 1933 and the first quarter 
of 1934, 


The reduced production of 1934 is represented by the 
lowest total of active spindle hour operations on our rec- 
ord of thirteen years, save the lone year of 1932. Parti- 
cipation in the year’s activity, however, was shared by 
the largest number of spindles since 1931. Slightly over 
3,000,000 spindles were completely idle during the year 
ended July 31, 1934, which is the best record in this 
respect since 1929. Spindleage idle by months varied 
from 4,500,000 in March to 8,842,000 in September, when 
operations were affected by the labor disturbances. 


The average number of spindles working each month 
also indicates a broader spread of activity among the 
producing units of the industry. Further increases in this 
respect were voided by the September troubles, which 
explains to some extent the increase in the number of 
intermittently operated spindles. 


Spindles in place during the past year were practically 
unchanged, with a net reduction of barely 49,000. Mod- 
ernization, rather than demolition, was the preferred 
method of dealing with plant obsolescence. The largest 
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increase of new machinery in ten years is recorded under 
this heading. Resulting from the relatively favorable 
activity of 1933, this is a substantial contribution to 
employment increase and betterment in the durable goods 
section of industry, where improvement has heretofore 
been most laggard. 

For the ten-year period, total installation of new equip- 
ment, almost entirely for replacement purposes, is repre- 
sented by 3,112,764 spindles, or replacement at the rate 
of 1 per cent annually. The dismantling process has been 
more severe. The first year of this current decade (1925) 
records the peak of installed equipment measured by 
spindles in place. From slightly under 38,000,000, con- 
tinuous evacuation of factories in the ten years has ac- 
counted for a net liquidation of something over 7,000,000 
spindles, which have passed out of existence. 

Coincident with this plant destruction and responsible 
for it in part, has been the widespread development of 
two-shift operation in the surviving plants. Under the 
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code, it has become the normal method of operation, pro- 
viding the maximum of employment with the diminished 
equipment. With a decline of 23 per cent in the average 
number of active spindles, the number of workers em- 
ployed was approximately the same in 1934 as at the 
beginning of the decade. Wage scales have greatly in- 
creased and working hours extremely reduced. 

Until profitable operations are established for the in- 
dustry in general, however, there can be no assurance 
that the era of capital destruction has finally disappeared 
or that the social benefits can be maintained. Recapture 
of the lost markets represented by normal distributor and 
dealer stocks can be accomplished only through a restora- 
tion of confidence in the intrinsic and relative values of 
our products. Removal of the peculiar political and 


economic burdens with which this industry has been 


saddled would go a long way toward reviving interest in 
the ownership of cotton goods and bringing recovery out 


of reaction. 


Data assembled by The Assucuation of Cotton Textike Merchants of New York from Bureau of The Cems reports and information obtained through the courtesy of machunery 


manulacturers. Cloth production for the nomcensss of even years has been estimated to correspond to spindle hour activity during the preceding conan years 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1935 
| EQUIPMENT 
| in place at begin . 
| year 37,999,772 37,871,936 97,364,780 36,465 976 35,267,086 34,541,486 33,008 494 32,326,526 31,442,174 W938, 340 484 
Increase of decrease from 
preceding year 319,448 673% 507,206 898,754 1,198 890 Ti 9192 1,281,968 | 884,35) | | 
| replacements 443,292 217,264 496,192 295,912 320,784 2U5 068 143.908 METH | 840 
| OPERATION | | 
| Sgundics active af any ume 
| desing éndung Judy 35,032,246 34,750,266 34,409,910 33,569,792 32,417,036 31,245,078 28,979,646 27,271,938 26,894 360 17,742,462 | | 
| Spendics wk ducing same | 
2,907,526 21670 2,954,320 2,896,184 2,830,050 3,296,408 4618 346 5,054,588 4547314 | 3,197 B78 | 
| Average number of active | 
| based on twelve | | 
monthly reports 32,642,076 32,392,262 32,547,119 79,961 648 W,4U6 548 77,269,470 23,674,107 23,290,797 24873,770 | | 
| 
themg the dffereme 
Gale 2,390,170 | 2,398,004 1 862,791 3,608,144 2,008,488 3,975,608 3,305,539 4021,181 2,021,590 2,623,027 | 
| Percentage relation of aver 
| active spendies ty spin 
| dies place 86.04% 85.43% 87.11% 82.16% 86.22% 78.95% 6.39% 192% 81.19% | 
| Spendic hours run | 97,028,429, 898 | 104,450,215,778 | 92,728, 880,478 | 99,899,724,476 | 76,702,655,168 | 77.793,298.853 70,218,347,911 | 86,580,232, 828 | '75,711,412,882 | 
| Hewrs ren per everage | | 
| active spindle 2,898 3,209 3,095 3,285 2513 3,020 | 3,481 | 
| MARKET | 
| im square yards 7,741,568,000 | 7,936,941,000 8,980,415,000 | 7,972,551,000 | 8,541,546000 | 6,558,154,000 | 7,140,653,000 | 6,445,342,000 | 8.103,717,000 | 7,086,437,000 
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Foreign Textile Costs Will Be Surveyed 


Washington.—A resolution by Senator Metcalf (Re- 
publican, Rhode Island), asking the Tariff Commission 
to investigate the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad of cotton manufactures, was approved 
by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Senator Walsh (Democrat, Massachusetts) said Tues- 
day that he and some Southern Senators were trying to 
arrange a conference with President Roosevelt on steps 
to assist the cotton textile industry. 

Although some Southern members were talking tenta- 
tively of a limited embargo against Japanese imports of 
cotton cloth as one aid, Walsh said he was inclined to 
prefer elimination of the cotton processing tax because 
“Japan is one of our largest purchasers of raw cotton.” 


As the Massachusetts Senator announced the group 


was seeking a White House engagement the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee met to discuss procedure in the inves- 
tigation of the recent drop in the cotton market. 


Walsh recently wrote the Tariff Commission suggest- 
ing it either raise the tariff or apply the American valua- 
tion principle, which would have the same effect. He 
said Japanese imports, while showing a large increase, 
were not the only factor hindering the domestic industry. 

Coincidently, the Wshington office of American World 
Traders, Inc., of New York City, announced that it had 
signed a contract to supply with American cotton 50 per 
cent of the needs of the Polish Textile Spinners’ Associa- 
tion for a five-year period. 


Based on the average use, American World Traders 
expected the 50 per cent of Poland’s needs will mean an- 
nual sales to Polish spinners of a minimum of 150,000 
bales as compared with their consumption last year of 
36,000 bales. 
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Belting Maintenance 
By J. A. Schachner, Jr. 


Vice-President, Schachner Leather and Belting Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


belting maintenance is important and really does 

pay. More attention is being given to the little 
things that heretofore have been often overlooked. One 
of these things is the cost of getting power from its source 
to the machine, and among a great majority of the man- 
ufacturers, belting is included in such. So if you will just 
give it a little more thought and attention, you will be 
repaid in more ways than once. Of course, anything can 
be overdone, but we have found in most places that there 
is a good deal of common sense among our fellow beings. 
As a suggestion, ask someone that has a belting drive 
that has been running 15, 20 or 25 years—there's quite 
a few of them left yet—as to what has been done toward 
their maintenance. 

In a previous article we discussed some points on main- 
tenance concerning the use of belt dressings, in this and 
future articles, we will point out some other ideas of 
maintenance, discuss them and re-discuss from time to 
time. 


4 s we have stated before and will continue to stress, 


CORRECT APPLICATION 

To start at the beginning, belting maintenance really 
begins before the purchase of the necessary belting. True 
there are quite a few standardized drives that we are 
sure of, but there are plenty that have a certain belt on 
them because there are certain pulleys on the machine or 
on the shafting. Whether you make the actual purchase 
or pass the requisition along, do you furnish the drive 
data to the producer or salesman of the belting? If not, 
why not? It may save everyone concerned, money some 
day and it doesn’t cost anything additional. It may also 
save alibis sometime, whether valid or not. All belting 
manufacturers want all the information possible concern- 
ing drives, especially on the larger sizes, as they can then 
furnish the exact belt needed. The correct width, neces- 
sary thickness or weight, proper tannage, etc. For in- 
stance, an 8-inch medium double leather belt will develop 
42 horsepower at 2,000 feet per minute, while at 3,500 
feet per minute, it will develop 65 horsepower, with 180 
degree arc of contact with the pulleys. On average such 


belt will develop down to 80 per cent of this horsepower 
with the arc of contact lowered to 120 degrees on one of 
the pulleys. Some belts may run fine on a pulley 8 inches 
in diameter and give trouble on a 4-inch. Speed.has a 
lot to do with it here. Sometimes you will find that you 
can use a certain type of belt 6 inches wide where for- 
merly you have used an 8-inch. But when in doubt and 
it is up to you, remember, it is safer and more economical 
to overbelt a drive rather than underbelt it. Any belting 
manufacturer will be glad to furnish you with all the aid 
possible, they are getting experience through you and 
you are through them. 

No specific application can cover the same horsepower 
requirements as there are many things that enter in the 
use on one drive that are not in another. There are so 
many different machines requiring ten horsepower in 
many different industries that there is not one belt that 
will deliver ten horsepower satisfactorily in all of them. 
There are places for the leather belt, rubber belt, ““V”’- 
belt, round belt, canvass belt and the exercise of judg- 
ment and common sense will select for you the driving 
medium from which you will derive sound satisfaction. 


Cueck Your PRESENT DrRIvEs 


Let's go to the drives you already have in use. When 
there is any power transmission difficulty on a machine, 
nine times out of ten the first blame is on the belt and 
if the belt looks bad, you're such it is the trouble factor, 
yet it may be taking all the blame and absorbing the 
trouble from some other source and preventing a greater 
damage. Check up and learn if it is the correct belt, if 
the equipment is in alignment, if it gets the proper lubri- 
cation, if the load is constant or fluctuating, if the peak 
load is too great, if the pulley crowns are in line. . Align- 
ment of the pulley crowns is something that is often 
overlooked. If you have one pulley that is half-inch or 
an ineh wider than the other, aligning the sides do not 
align the crowns. Of course the writer may be preju- 
diced but it seems to him that it is; “when in doubt, 
blame it on the belt.” 


a 


Nature’s Own Way 


of changing starch back 
to its soluble liquid form 


ARCY is nature’s own way of liquefying all thick- 
boiling starches. It should not be confused with malt 
diastase, pancreas and other enzymes. ARCY is far less 
sensitive to variations in temperature and to changes In 
conditions of acidity and alkalinity. ARCY can be relied 
upon to work satisfactorily under ALL working conditions 
on ALL grades of the less costly thick-boiling starches, 
carrying the conversion to just the RIGHT degree for 
maximum sizing value; completely liquefying the starch 
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to practically a non-congealing, thin size solution with 
marked penetrating and binding properties. Its applica- 
tion is simple, inexpensive and fool-proof. NATURE'S 
own way is always best, and ARCY is nature’s way of 
liquefying every granule of starch into a slow-congealing, 
transparent, always uniform thin-boiling solution that 
prevents frosty splotches and glazed streaks on the warps; 
increases tensile strength; produces a smooth finish yarn; 
improves weaving conditions; makes excessive humidity 
unnecessary; and increases the life of cotton harness. 

ARCY 4-X is used for liquefying thick-boiling CORN 
and SAGO starches. ARCY 1-X is used for liquefying 
POTATO and TAPIOCA starches. 

The full story is yours for the asking. Write for it on 
your letter head today. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Mfrs., Norfolk, Va. 
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Suppose you have a drive that is not now developing 
enough horsepower now. Maybe you've added more 
machines or other elements enter but it just doesn’t seem 
to be doing the work. Why not increase the speed? You 
can find out what horsepower is needed, what you are 
getting now, increase the pulley diameters in proportion, 
retaining the same shaft speed of course, and there is 
the additional horsepower. 

Perhaps you want a reduction in speed. What is most 
common is to reduce the size of the driving pulley, doing 
this you also reduce the horsepower and the arc of con- 
tact. Why not increase the diameter of the driven pul- 
ley? This way perhaps you can increase the center dis- 
tance and retain approximately the same arc of contact, 
but if you do retain the same center distance and de- 
crease the arc of contact, you certainly have more area 
of belting in contact with a 12-inch diameter pulley than 
you do with one eight inches in diameter. Thus you are 
retaining the speed and horsepower. 


Air compressors furnish a difficult drive and there is 
one instance where the belt man will overbelt for true 
satisfaction. Give such machines the best conditions 
possible. 

ENDLESS BELTS 


In years gone by, many more endless belts were used 
on the pulleys than there are today. We believe there is 
being a gradual return to the endless belt, especially with 
the aid of the insistence of the insurance companies. Use 
all belts you possibly can, 4 inches and over in width, 
endless. If it is feasible on your smaller sizes, by all 
means do so. There are men in the various plants that 
are competent to do such work. You can’t expect from 
them the finished work that you would of a workman 
from a belting manufacturer, but experience will help to 
attain higher degrees of proficiency in such work. Along 
with other data on the drive, a steel tape measurement 
of the length required, stating “ends prepared” will suf- 
fice for the sales house. They will make all allowances 
necessary, and the belt will go to you ready for cement- 
ing. If a belt can be made endless at the factory, it is 
better yet. Always run a leather belt in the direction 
that will allow the pulleys to roll the lap points down, 
not up. 


The writer is not trying to be technical but wants to 
use Common sense in heart-to-heart talks and point main- 
tenance problems in a simple way. The time for engi- 
nering technique is when you have a specific problem and 
are going to buy. Call in the salesman and let him help. 
rractical experience goes hand in hand with theory. 


At 


The Textile Evening Classes of the Pelzer Manufactur- 
ing Company have opened their spring session. At the 
opening meeting, the teachers found the usual interest 
and quite an increase in enrollment. 

This program is sponsored by the State Department of 
Education and the management of the Pelzer Manufac- 
turing Company. These classes serve to train and famil- 
larize textile employers with their duties and prepare 
them for advancement. The enrollment for classes stands 
at 108 students. 

Classes are conducted as follows: 

Mill 1—Carding, T. G. Roche; Spinning, A. L. Ellis: 
Loom Fixing, E. A. Roach; Loom Fixing, Carl Davis. 

Mill 4—Carding, C. C. Roberts; Spinning, G. W. Ray: 
Loom Fixing, Walter Garrett; Loom Fixing, John Cromp- 
ton, 
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SPRAY 


YOUR RAW STOCK 
Dyed, Bleached or Natural Cotton 


*e 


The added lubrication makes the cotton 
Card, Draw and Spin better...reduces 
Dust and Lint. 


MINEROL conditions the fibre and softens 
the natural coatings, so that the cotton reacts 
more readily to subsequent operations, such 
as @ Dyeing @ Bleaching @ Mercerizing. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


We shall exhibit at 
the Southern Textile 
Exposition, G reen- 
ville, S. C., April 8 
to 13. 


BRETON 


PATENTEO 


MIREROL AIDS TEXTILE FINISHING 


The 


Five min 
lo 


GRAND» 


ive minules 
lo 
NN STATION 
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DOUBLE ROO? 


with two beds and 
private bath $ ‘520 


MANAGER 


PARIK AVENUE al 34% 
NEW YORK City 


WALTON H. MARSHALL 


PROCESS 
| 
with private bath nd. 
$3 20 
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The Coloring and Finishing 
Warp Satin Cloths 


UITE a serviceable and popular material for dress 

goods is a cotton warp satin fabric of moderate 

weight and a soft lustrous appearance. ‘The lustre 
is partly due to the construction of th fabric (there is a 
predominance of warp threads “floating” on the surface, 
but this is enhanced by the finishing processes adopted. 
Such a fabric is usually schreiner finished, but to obtain 
the most satisfactory effect it should also be mercerized. 
A warp satin fabric has a pleasing appearance when dyed 
in pale shades, but considerable quantities are dyed Ani- 
line Black. 

The preparation of the fabric for dyeing depends to a 
certain extent on the shade to which it is to be dyed, but 
in general a thorough preparation is desirable, since the 
fabric is finally required to have a soft handle. Singeing 
is the first process, and in order to secure the best ulti- 
mate appearance this should be thorough. It is advisable 
to singe both sides of the fabric, and this may be accom- 
plished by means of gas or, better, by means of a com- 
bination of plate and gas singeing. One reason for singe- 
ing the fabric on both sides is that by this means a more 
equa! coloring of the fabric is obtained during the dyeing. 


KIERING 


Following singeing the fabric should be steeped for a 
few hours (generally overnight) in a wet condition for 
the purpose of softening the size and other impurities 
present and then kier boiled once or twice. This uncer- 
tainty as regards the number of kier boils is due to the 
fact that it is desirable to maintain as much as possible 
the original weight of the fabric. With a view to economy 
in production, manufacturers have lately reduced the 
number of weft and warp threads in this type of fabric to 
a minimum, so that the desired solid appearance in the 
finished fabric cannot be secured if too much of the fabric 
substance is lost in kiering. Hence, if the high brightness 
and purity of shade demand it then two kier boils must 
be allowed, but in many instances it may be found possi- 
ble to effect sufficient purification of the fabric with the 
aid of but one kier boil. In any case the amount of caus- 
tic soda used in the boil should be reduced as much as 
possible, and it is often found expedient to use a mixture 
of caustic soda and sodium carbonate instead of caustic 
sida alone. 


BLEACHING 


The bleaching which follows is most conveniently ef- 
fected by means of sodium hypochlorite solution (pre- 
pared by passing chlorine gas through a solution of soda 
ash) and the usual bleaching plant can be used. In most 
cases the fabric will be led twice through the bleach 
liquor contained in a padding mangle and then piled for 
two or three hours. It will then be thoroughly washed 
free from chlorine. The use of an anti-chlor is unneces- 
sary in view of the mercerizing process which follows. 

When the warp satin fabric is required to be dyed with 
dark colors then so thorough-a bleaching is unnecessary. 
If dark direct dyes are being used then one kier boil will 
usually be found sufficient, and the bleaching with the 
aid of sodium hypochlorite liquor omitted entirely. When 
dyeing with Aniline Black follows then both kiering and 
bleaching are unnecessary; it is sufficient to scour the 
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fabric well in a pair of rope washing machines with the 
and of hot soda ash liquors. 


Mercerization follows, and this is carried out in the 
usual machine. Satisfactory results are obtainable with 
the ordinary stenter form of mercerizing machine, but the 
warp satin fabric lends itself excellently to the clipless 
type of machine, in which the fabric is led over a number 
of expanding rollers whilst being treated with the mercer- 
izing liquor (caustic soda of 50° Tw.) and the washing 
water. Since the surface of the fabric consists mainly of 
warp threads it is essential that these be well mercerized. 
Since stretching of the alkali-impregnated fabric plays an 
important part in securing lustre it is obvious that the 
clipless mercerizing machine is very suitable; on this 
machine it is easier to secure warp rather than weit 
stretching. Furthermore, since the warp satin fabric is of 
moderate weight it should be possible to mercerize two 
fabrics at once—-one superimposed on the other. 


DYEING 


Although a certain amount of warp satin fabric may 
be dyed with vat or other very fast dyes, the greater 
proportion is colored by means of ordinary direct dyes. 
Moderate and deep shades should be dyed in the usual 
jigger, and it is usually possible to match-up in about five 
“ends.” Tints and pale shades can be economically pro- 
duced by padding methods, although the resulting shades 
are scarcely so fast as those obtained by dyeing in a 
jigger. In padding, it is essential to maintain a level 
shade throughout the length of fabric, and with this 
object in mind it is better to use a short padding liquor. 
The padded fabric is dried on the “cans” and this serves 
to increase the fastness of the shade produced. In dyeing 
with Aniline Black some difficulty is usually experienced 
in avoiding tendering. Obviously a fabric which is not 
initially very strong readily reveals but a small amount 
of tendering. The prussiate method of dyeing Aniline 
Black is preferred to the copper process, since it is less 
liable to produce tendering. 

OBTAINING LEvEL DYEINGS 

Warp satin fabrics readily show the presence of oxy- 
cellulose as produced by irregularities in the bleaching 
process. Those parts of the fabric containing oxycellu- 
lose resist the direct dye and so appear white. The 
lustrous character of the fabric surface makes these white 
patches show up clearly, especially in helio and sky blue 
shades. In cases where much oxycellulose is present and 
the stains are pronounced it is possible to secure level 
dyeing by stripping and re-dyeing with vat colors. Ex- 
perience shows that vat dyes “cover’’ oxycellulose patches 
quite well. 

Following dyeing, the fabric should be lightly padded 
with a soluble (Turkey red oil or Monopole soap) for 
the purpose of giving it softness of handle; it is then 
stentered to width and lightly calendered to break down 
any stiffness produced in stentering. 

Since many warp satin fabrics are required to be schrein- 
ered this process must follow stentering. The warp 
threads being predominant on the surface of the fabric, it 
is necessary to use a steel shell engraved with lines which 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Combed Yarn Spinners 
Denounce Tax 


EETING in Gastonia on Monday, combed yarn 

spinners passed a resolution strongly urging the 

removal of the cotton processing tax. The tax 
was described “‘as a sales tax of 15 to 20 per cent,” which 
has added greatly to manufacturing costs. It was fur- 
ther said in the resolution that while the tax was the- 
oretically passed to the consumer, it was being paid 
largely by the mills. 

It was also pointed out that the tax intended to be 
collected for the benefit of the farmer has fallen most 
heavily on the laborer and those least able to pay, while 
the benefits have accrued to the makers of farm machin- 
ery, automobiles, and many other classes of commodities 
and services, etc., etc. 

The resolution further stated that this tax should be 
drawn from the general treasury of the United States 
which represents the contributions by all those who par- 
ticipate in the final benefits. 

The meeting was addressed by Sidney P. Monroe, of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

During the course of the meeting, a motion unani- 
mously committing the body to the principles of the 80- 
hour machine limitations was adopted. Following is the 
text of the resolution adopted, condemning the processing 
tax: 

From: The Combed Sales Yarn Group. 

To: The Cotton Textile Code Authority. 

Subject: Removal of the Processing Tax. 

Whereas, we believe that the processing tax is one of 
the factors that has so increased the cost of cotton goods 
that sales resistance has drastically lowered consump- 
tion; and 

Whereas, this reduced consumption has made reduced 
mill operation imperative thereby increasing unemploy- 
ment, and still further increasing cost of production which 
increases further sales resistance, thereby producing an 
endless destructive cycle, and 

Whereas, this tax was intended to be passed on to ulti- 
mate consumer but since markets have become so demor- 
alized that it is impossible to pass it all on, it reverts 
back to help swell the ever-increasing losses now preva- 
lent in the industry, producing further unemployment 
through the inability of mills to continue operation and 
pay losses out of capital, and 

Whereas, the relief from the pressure of the competing 
fibers by the levy of compensating taxes has been in- 
effective or impossible and the cotton textile industry has 
suffered drastically from this condition, and ; 

Whereas, our production schedule has been slowed 
down by the lack of foreign markets because our price 
Structure made by other government agencies is so ex- 
orbitant that we are unable to enter foreign markets, 
and | 

_ Whereas, within the last year there has been a con- 
tinual increase in imports of foreign cotton goods because 
of our price structure to a great extent, and 

Whereas, the cotton processing tax intended to be 
collected from the processor for the benefit of the farmer 
has fallen most heavily upon the laborer and those least 
able to pay, while the benefits of the tax paid to the 
farmers have accrued to the makers of the farm ma- 
chinery, automobiles and many other classes of com- 
modities and services and since this tax seems to be in 
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reality only a sales tax amounting to 15 to 25 per cent, 
_ Therefore, we, the combed sales yarn group of the 
cotton textile industry, feel that the processing tax should 
be entirely removed from the processor, and if it is neces- 
sary to give the farmer a benefit to produce a market for 
him of equal parity with other products, this benefit 
should be drawn from the general treasury of the United 
States, which represents the contributions by all those 
who participate in the final benefits. 


Now, therefore, we, the combed sales yarn group pre- 
sent this petition to the Cotton Textile Code Authority 
and most respectfully urge them to clarify and correct 
the sentiments contained herein, and transmit it to the 
proper administrative authorities inWashington. 


Plans for American Association Meeting 


Plans for the Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, which will 
be held in Augusta, Ga., at the Bon Air-Vanderbilt Ho- 
tel, on April 25-26-27, 1935, are nearing completion. 


On the evening of the 24th, there will be a dinner 
meeting of the Board of Government at 7:30 o'clock. 

On Thursday morning, the 25th, at 10 a. m., the con- 
vention proper will open with the address of Presiderit 
Anderson, the report of the secretary, W. M. McLaurine, 
and addresses by George A. Sloan, Goldthwaite H. Dorr 
and Hon. Frank P. Douglass, member of the Textile 
Labor Relations Board, Washington, D. C. 


In the afternoon at 2:30, Hon. Millard E. Tydings, 
U. S. Senator from Maryland, authority on foreign trade, 
will address the convention. 

On Thursday evening at 7:30, following an informal 
dinner, Miss Katherine Cleveland, stylist of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, will conduct a style review of the latest 
fashions in cottons. 

FripAy MorNING 

On Friday, April 26th, at 10 a. m., a merchandising 
symposium will be conducted with President Anderson 
presiding. The speakers so far engaged are Saul F. 
Dribben, Cone Export and Commission Company, New 
York; Flint Garrison, chairman General Wholesale Code 
Authority; David Ovens, president National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, and two other speakers whose names 
are not yet ready for announcement. 

In the afternoon there will be committee meetings, 
and in the evening at 7:30 the regular Association ban- 
quet will be held, following which will be a program of 
entertainment. 

BusINESSs SESSION 

On Saturday morning, April 27th, at 10 o'clock, the 
regular business will be held. 

Those who desire to play can have access to the va- 
rious courses in Augusta by paying green fees. 


Flint Overseers Have Supper 
Gastonia, N. C.—The Overseers and Section Hands 
Club of Flint Manufacturing Company held an enthusi- 
astic meeting at Flint Community House Saturday night, 
March 23rd. A lively discussion of ways and means to 
improve the products of Flint plants was the main topic 
of conversation. T. L. Lytton, superintendent of these 
mills, made a talk on co-operation with one another, 
stressing the point that the successful operation of the 
plants depended on each person putting his best effort 
in the work. W. C. Withers, superintendent of the 
Groves Thread Company, was the honor guest of the 
occasion, 
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Some Thoughts On 
Industrial 


Relations 


By A Textile Observer 


ARRY EmeRSON Fospick, in beginning one of his 

addresses, recently told the story of two men who 

went through life together, seeing the same things 
and being surrounded by the same environment and yet 
one developed into a derelict while the other developed 
into a fine type of constructive citizen. One succumbed 
to the ugly part of environment while the other drew 
strength out of the beautiful things that were intermin- 
gled therewith. 

They both probably saw the same things and yet one 
reacted in one way and the other in another. They both 
found the same things yet inwardly they made different 
reactions. Then he drew the cryptic sentence which 
formed the theme for his address, that life is not deter- 
mined so much by what we find as what we are. Life is 
not external but internal. 

In thinking of industrial relationships in the cotton 
textile industry, I am thinking of the great mass of em- 
ployers and employees laboring together day after day, 
week after week, year after year, in the same environ- 
ment and seeing the same things and yet how different 
some of the reactions are. 

There is in evry group a class of happy, cheerful, co- 
operative, congenial, intelligent workers who have an 
inward ability to see and interpret and understand. They 
have not always, by any means, an altogether contented 
attitude toward life and living, but they realize that life 
does not hand out ideal situations or contentment com- 
plete and unadulterated, so they meet life as it is and 
make the best of it. 

Then there is a group of discontents, who have never 
seen anything good, who have never been able to inter- 
pret life in any other relationship except self and self- 
gratification. They never think deeply, they slip through 
life on the jetsom and floatsom of the majestic stream, 
never knowing what life and living are, or the beauty of 
the stream on which they float. Most of these are mental 
and physical misfits. They are chronic discontents and 
whenever one desire is granted, another immediately 
springs up. There is always a feeling of injustice, of 
unfairness, of favoritism. They are never satisfied. 

Misery loves company and so they begin to breed and 
build on the bilgewater of misconstructions and false 
interpretations and misinterpretations of facts as they 
are. They are the family of discontents. 

In these two groups one finds happiness in life, the 
other finds misery; one finds faith in life, the other finds 
futility: one finds goodness, beauty and truth, the other 
finds badness and ugliness and error. They both live in 
the same environment but they react differently because 
they are inwardly different. 

Industrial relations that most people dream about and 
then plan for execution are those in which justice and 
mercy and truth shall prevail—those relationships in 
which advantage or disadvantage are eliminated, and in 
which employers and employees live and work and grow 
together. The field is one of co-operation. 

There are no ideal situations. There is always some- 
thing unpleasant in life and this may be necessary as the 
urge to improve conditions. Battles, strife, discords are 
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always destructive. Progress is made by improvement 
in existing conditions. Ideas evolve and are refined by 
the clarification of social development. Good will, cheer- 
fulness, faith, co-operation, mutual understandings are 
the motive factors of progress. 

Those attributes of life that destroy these factors de- 
stroy progress and thus destroy life. 

I asked a noted friend of mine one day his definition 
of a successful man. His reply was, “That man who 
lives peaceably and constructively with his fellowman is 
a successful man.” I have never forgotten the two words 
“peaceably and constructively.” 

In the debacle since 1929, I have been interested in 
studying people. Many of the once considered successful 
business men have fallen and passed on because their 
“inwardness” was unable to stand the strain when their 
“outwardness” was gone. On the other hand, many 
beautiful stories of valor and virtue have been related 
about those people whose humble lives had never glowed 
in the glitter of gold. They had not so much “outward- 
ness’ but plenty of “inwardness.”’ 

Industrial disturbances are nearly always fomented 
because people think they find in life reasons for discon- 
tent ,they never stop to think that life is an inward state 
rather than an external possession. Living is more im- 
portant than making a living. Peace is more construc- 
tive than discord. Reason can secure more than force. 
History and literature abound in examples of the folly 
of force unless that force is the inner urge if “peace and 
constructiveness” thought out in the recesses of a con- 
sciousness void of prejudice and selfishness. 

Employers and employees have common problems. 
Their interests in industry are identical and yet they 
may vary in degree. In the Southern textile industry, 
this fact has never been seriously questioned except by 
people outside of the industry and then it has not been 
given any prolonged study or consideration. 

The Southern cotton textile employers and employees 
have descended from the same stock, have grown up in 
the same environment of social, political and economic 
theory; they have been neighbors and have shared the 
fortunes and misfortunes of industrial chance together. 
It now seems a forbidding error of social custom that 
anything should enter the industrial philosophy of this 
happy and harmonious group that would be divisive or 
discordant. It must not happen. 

There may be a jealousy that exists unconsciously on 
the part of Southern textile employers. They have lived 
and loved and labored so long with the loyal employees 
that when any threat appears that can or might alienate 
their affections and divert them into other channels, the 
thought is too distressing—it is too unthinkable—it is 
not to be endured—so employers boldly and bravely defy 
any act or action that will deprime them of this delight- 
ful relationship of such long standing. I often wonder, 
in this rattling world of change, if the employees ever 
think of Ahab seeking Naboth’s vineyard and Naboth 
refusing to give up his birthright because there was a 
sacred tradition in its possession that he coveted. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Personal News 


Prayle Williams has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Poinsett Mills of Brandon Corporation, Greenville, 
©. 


W. T. Cann, formerly with the Steele’s Mills, Rockign- 
ham, N. C., has become overseer of spinning at the San- 
ford Cotton Mills, Sanford, N. C. 


I. B. Covington, vice-president and manager of the 
Wade Manufacturing Company, Wadesboro, N. C., has 
been elected a director in Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 


M. V. Freeman has been promoted from second hand, 
Brandon plant, Brandon Corporation, Greenville, to over- 
seer of carding at the Poinsett plant of the same com- 


pany. 


Frank Pittman, Jr., of Griffin, Ga., has been appointed 
superintendent and manager of the Summerville Cotton 
Mills, Summerville, S. C. 


J. Ed Millis, for the past 21 years secretary and treas- 
urer of the Adams-Millis Corporation, High Point, N. C.., 
has been elected president of the company. He succeeds 
the late J. H. Adams and will continue as treasurer. 


T. C. Langley has been promoted to secretary of the 
Adams- Millis Corporation, High Point, N. C. 


F. Gordon Cobb, in correcting the several misleading 
reports to the effect that he had accepted a position with 
the Pomona Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. 
C., makes it plain that he is not an official of the com- 
‘pany. He states that he is at Pomona only for a short 
time and is acting as personal representative of the presi- 
dent, Donald Comer, but has not accepted.any posit‘on 
whatever with the mill. ; 


Textile School Graduates Promoted 


F. A. Townsend, a graduate of the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College, who has been cost account- 
ant for the Sibley Mills at Augusta, Ga., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of that plant. 

N. N. Harte, a Textile graduate of North Carolina 
State College, has been promoted from foreman of card- 
ing to assistant superintendent at the Merrmac Mills, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

E. G. Spier, for several years overseer of spinning, 
winding and dyeing at the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. 
C., has accepted a position with the Burlington Mills, 
Alta Vista, Va. Mr. Spier is a graduate of the Textile 
School, North Carolina State College. 

G. H. Mahaffee, a graduate of the Textile School, 
North Carolina State College, has been promoted from 
foreman of No. 1 Mill to overseer of the Consolidated 
rooms of the Riverside and Dan River Mills, Danville, 
Va. This is one of the largest card room jobs in the 
South. 

F. R. Love, who has been connected with the North 
American Rayon Company at Elizabethton, Tenn., since 
his graduation from the Textile School of North Caro- 
lina State College, has been transferred to Philadelphia 
and placed in charge of technical service for that division 
of his company. 

K. A. Bridges, a native of Griffin, Ga., who graduated 
from the Textile School of North Carolina State College, 
has become associated with the General Dyestuffs Cor- 
poration, Charlotte, N..C. . 
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Mill Production To Be Regulated Through 
NRA 


The Code Authority for the Cotton Textile Industry 
has been authorized to take the necessary steps to adjust 
the productive capacity of various groups in the industry 
to meet the existing demand, it was announced from 
Washington on Tuesday night. 

The order, which declared that an emergency exists in 
the industry, provides that the Code Authority may limit 
machine operation during the next 12 weeks wherever 
such reduction is found necessary. The order does not 
provide for a general and uniform reduction in working 
hours. 

The provision was included that such adjustments 
would not require reductions of more than 25 per cent in 
the hours of operations permitted by the code or in the 
maximum number of machines operating within six 
months prior. to the period of reduction. 

To provide safeguards for labor, management and con- 
sumers, the order also provides for the creation of a re- 
search and planning committee to consist of three mem- 
bers to be appointed by the chairman of the code au- 
thority—none of whom are to have. any interest in any 
unit in the industry—and a technical advisor to be ap- 
pointed by the NRA. 

Under the procedure established, action of the code 
authority, based on a recommendation of the research 
and planning committee, always will be subject to ap- 
proval by the National Recovery Board. 

The program was praised by George A. Sloan, chair- 
man of the Code Authority. 

For several weeks the newly-created textile planning 
committee and the Code Authority have sought a more 
flexible means of production adjustment. 


The present action was one step in a program aimed 
at bringing relief to the cotton manufacturers, now suf- 
fering from over-production, increasing competition from 
low cost Japanese textiles, and heavy increases in the 
cost of raw materials as a result of the cotton processing. 

In connection with the order, NRA announced it had 
requested the United Textile Workers and the Code Au- 
thority to appoint small committees to confer with the 
recovery board on the question of appropriate action to 
be taken on information presented in recent reports on 
the textile industry made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Merchants To Aid Cotton Week 


Earlier estimates that probably 30,000 merchants 
throughout the country would participate in the 1935 
National Cotton Week, May 6th to May 11th, now ap- 
pear conservative, according to the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. With the annual event less than seven weeks off, 
additional hundreds of metropolitan department stores, 
small chain stores and independently owned dry goods 
and men’s apparel specialty shops have revealed their 
plans for making the week their official opening of the 
summer season. Emphasizing that “Everybody Uses 
Cotton” and should use more, approximately $2,000,000 
is to be spent by retailers in special local advertising and 
merchandising programs, it has been indicated. News- 
papers probably will receive the bulk of that expenditure 
although other forms of advertising including radio and 
theater presentations will be extensively employed. 

More than 250,000 of the striking official posters will 
be needed for the distribution planned by the Institute 
among participating retailers and wholesale organizations 
which have undertaken to enlist the interest of thousands 
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of smaller dealers they supply in this year’s observance 
of National Cotton Week. Soap manufacturers, washing 
machine manufacturers and other “cotton maintenance” 
industries including commercial laundries are planning 
special promotions in co-operation with retailers and tex- 
tile manufacturers. 

For the past few weeks the Institute has been prepar- 
ing and distributing special promotional material to re- 
tailers and others, including newspaper local and adver- 
tising managers, suggesting how the greatest possible ad- 
vantage may be taken of the increasing popularity of 
cottons not only for the wardrobe but in scores of house- 
hold uses. 

Responses from merchants as well as from newspapers 
indicate that while increased emphasis will be placed on 
the prevailing vogue for cotton for both men’s and wo- 
men’s apparel—a vogue which has encouraged a wealth 
of appealing new ideas to be featured during the National 
Cotton Week—the trend is toward more intensive efforts 
in behalf of the more familiar household necssities. 

These latter efforts will stress the fact that beauty and 
style have been added to the well recognized advantages 
of economy and usefulness always enjoyed by household 
cottons and accordingly new creations in cotton towels, 
bedspreads, curtains, draperies, rugs and other home ac- 
cessories are to be featured everywhere during the week. 

Another development of recent months adding interest 
to National Cotton Week is the unusual flare for hand- 
knitting and crocheting now sweeping the country. The 
promise of new cotton coatings and sports dress and suit 
fabrics as well as the growing popularity of men’s cotton 
summer apparel are additional factors which mill men 
and merchants alike believe justify their confidence that 
National Cotton Week will usher in one of the best cot- 
ton goods seasons in many years. 
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OBITUARY 


The late Luther Knowles, Sr., whose death occurred 
recently at Greenwood, S. C., was for many years one of 
the best known textile men in the South. 


He began his mill career at Laurens, S. C., in 1902. 
Two years later he went to 
Spray, N. C., as superin- 
tendent of the Rhode Island 
Mills. He-served for 23 
years with the Carolina Cot- 
ton and Woolen Mills, hav- 
ing been made general super- 
intendent of the two plants 
at Draper in 1913, where he 
started up the Wearwell 
Sheeting Mill. 

He resigned his mill con- 
nections in 1927 to become 
Southern representative for 
the textile department of 
Clinton Company, Clinton, 
Iowa, and served with that 


company until his death. 


Mr. Knowles was long interested in civic and religious 
affairs and an active worker in the Christian Church. 


JOHN H. WALTON 


Columbus, Ga.—John H. Walton, for the past 25 
years with the Eagle & Phenix Mills here, serving for 
many years as vice-president, died at his winter home 
at Lake Elbert, Fla., last week, following a heart attack. 

His body was bruoght here for interment. 


A PLASTIC REFRACTORY USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


ONEPIECY 


YUVRACE 


FURNAC E LINING 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES OF 
INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


is not the subject of this item. 


of the inspection. 


Req US TRADE MARK Pat Off 


TO: The man in charge of the Boiler Furnaces— 


CARECO One Piece Furnace Lining and the fact that it lasts 2 to 4 times longer than fire brick 


Your attention is particularly directed to CARECO Inspection Service. 
nance Insurance without a premium to pay; nor does it obligate you in any way. 


The inspections are made on weék-ends when the furnaces are cold. You receive a detail report 
If the report indicates repairs are needed, estimate of CARECO required and quo- 
tation will be gladly furnished. But you are under no obligation. 


When will it be convenient to inspect your boiler furnaces? 


It is Furnace Mainte- 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, S.C. 


| 
| CARECO - ONE - PIECE 
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They used tear down drives 
low stretch and high flex life 


BUT NOW YOU CAN MAKE THEM 


f pom best proof of the savings and spec- 
tacular performance which Goodyear 
COMPASS Cord belts have been delivering is 
the trouble a wise man would take to install 
them. 


Experience showed that—once installed — 
they outlasted other belts by as much as ten 
to one. 


So, when necessary, plants tore down drives 
and tore out walls to put this money-saving 
belt on the job. 


But the G. T. M. (Goodyear Technical Man) 
wasn’t satisfied to let it go at that. There 
must be some way—he figured —to settle 
this difficulty —— some way to install the belt 
so it wouldn’t have to be tailor-made for 
every drive. 


So he put the problem up to headquarters, 
and now we announce the answer —a pat- 
ented vulcanized splice—with complete 
instructions and equipment for making these 
belts endless on the job. 


A problem for the G.T. M. 
—how could an endless belt\be installed here ? 


Simple, when you know how 
How this is done—how cords 
can be dovetailed together 
—is shown by the diagrams 
pictured here. And the result 
— installed on the drive—is 
still an endless belt, with all 
the advantages which make 
the Goodyear COMPASSCord 
belt the first major improve. 
ment in belt design in fifty 
years. 
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remodel walls get the 


Goodyear COMPASS CORD 


It gets its long life and freedom from ply 
separation from the fact that it has no load- 
carrying plies to cause internal chafing at 
the pulleys. The load is carried by a single 
layer of cords or “ropes,” laid side by side, 


The Goodyear patented splice — notice how cords are 
dovetailed when ends are put together. No chance of 
splice failure here 


“floated” in rubber, and sheathed in a protect- 
ing envelop built for long wear. This envelop 
is designed to stretch longitudinally, throw- 
ing the load on the cords. 


In addition —this construction makes the 
most nearly stretchless belt known. 


COMPASS Belts, so designed, are 25% thinner 
than belts of equal horsepower capacity — 
which means that they stand up under flexing— 


even on small pulley and reverse bend drives. 


How COMPASS stands up 


The case histories of this spliceless, plyless, 


long-lived belt include many such records 
as this: 


ENDLESS RIGHT THE JOB! 


ENDLESS BELTS— 


“53 months unfaltering, trouble-free service 
on a pulp mill beater drive —ten times the 
service of previous belts.” 


“Three years of stretchless, trouble-free serv- 
ice (and still going) on a drive where previous 
belts gave out at 19 months.” 


“33 months on an oil field pump drive —with- 
out service interruption — and still going 
strong. Previous belt broke five times in less 
than 5 months — total life only one-sixth the 
COMPASS belt record.” 


— 


This special vulcanizer has been developed, available 

through Goodyear, through Goodyear distributors, 

or it can be purchased by customers for their own use 
Such advantages are available on any drive, 
now that COMPASS Belts can be made end- 
less on the job. 


Why not have a talk with the G.T. M. ? Just 
write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 


Angeles, Calif., or call your nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


BELTS 


MOLDED GOODS . 


HOSE »©« PACKING 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
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and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
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Fine Show In Prospect 


iperents from Greenville regarding the Elev- 
enth Southern Textile Exposition are very 
optimistic. They indicate that the Show this 
year will be one of the best yet held. 


Letters sent to all mills, asking for an indica- 
tion of the probable attendance, has brought a 
very encouraging response. It seems certain 
that a very large number of superintendents and 
overseers will attend. The fact that many mills 
are curtailing the latter part of each week will 
make it possible for many men to go to Green- 
ville who might otherwise be unable to get away 
from the mills. 


The Exposition will open on Monday, April 
8th, and will continue through the week. Besides 
the Show proper, a very interesting program for 
the week has been arranged. It will include a 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association, of 
the heads of all textile schools and meeting of 
the Greenville Section, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

The Exposition will offer an ideal opportunity 
to mill executives and the superintendents and 
overseers to get first hand information of the 
recent developments and improvements in their 
machinery. The trend toward more efficient 
machinery, with a resultant reduction in oper- 
ating costs, has been very pronounced in the 
past several years. At present, a large number 
of mills are convinced of the necessity of mod- 
ernizing their equipment. As business becomes 
more active, the outlook for an active program 
of replacement is very encouraging. It is safe 
to say that there never was a time when the 
need for modern machinery was more clearly 
recognized. 
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S. T. A. Exposition Dinner 


GREAT DEAL of interest is being shown in the 

Exposition Dinner to be held in Greenville 

on A is 12th, Friday of the Textile Show Week. 

The affair will be held at the Poinsett Hotel at 

noon, instead of in the evening as was originally 
scheduled. 


The principal speaker will be J. E. Sirrine, of 
Greenville. Recognized as one of the leading 
textile engineers in America, Mr. Sirrine is like- 
wise known as an interesting and engaging 
speaker. His familiarity with the work of the 
superintendents and overseers make his selection 
as guest speaker particularly appropriate. 

One of the features of the event will be the 
presentation to Marshall Dilling, of the Distin- 
guished Service Medal voted to him at the last 
convention. Mr. Dilling, who for some years 
has been executive secretary of the Association, 
has in the past filled almost every office in the 
organization. The medal is to be presented in 
recognition of his long and valued services to the 
Association. 


Gorman At Danville 


N 1931, Francis J. Gorman personally organ- 

ized and managed a strike. at the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills at Danville, Va., and, 
from time to time, since then we have received 
reports, and heard statements, relative to the 
manner in which he “gypped”’ the merchants of 
that city. 


In accordance with our policy of never mak- 
ing statements until we have verified the facts, 
we refrained from publishing information which 
had been furnished us, but a few weeks ago our 
editor was in Danville and made a thorough in- 
vestigation and found that the facts, more than 
justified, the rumors. 


Calling at the office of Mahan & Tyree, whole- 
sale grocers, we met Mr. Mahan and he stated 
the case approximately as follows: 


When the strike occurred at the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills in 1931, the union 
established a commissary and Mahan & Tyree 
sold them groceries at wholesale prices. 


At first payments were made in cash but there 
were delays in making payments and about $400 
was put on the books. 

Realizing that the union members had no 
funds and doubting the stories that large sums 
were to be sent from the North, Mahan & Tyree 
notified the union that no other groceries would 
be delivered except for cash. 
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Francis J. Gorman, who was the official rep- 
resentative of the United Textile Workers and 
in charge of the strike, then showed up at the 
offices of Mahan & Tyree and in a grandiloquent 
manner congratulated them upon the assistance 
which they were giving the union. 

Gorman said that it was fortunate for them, 
that they were doing so because the strike was 
going to be successful and that all merchants 
who did not support the union would be boy- 
cotted and would have to go out of business. 

He said that he had arranged for $1,000,000 
for support of the strike and to take care of 
union members and that the only thing that 
troubled him was the risk of depositing such a 
large amount in the Danville banks. 

Gorman did not register with Mr. Mahan and 
was told that all that he said was fine, but that 
no more groceries would be sold except for cash. 

Francis |. Gorman then said in his most 
grandiloquent manner, “Let the boys have up 
to $2,000 and I will personally guarantee that 
every cent of the account will be paid.” 

Knowing that Gorman was the official repre- 
sentative of the United Textile Workers, a 
branch of the American Federation of Labor, 
Mahan & Tyree accepted his guarantee and de- 
livered to the commissary of Local No. 1685, 
groceries to the extent of $1,935.00. 


Other Danville merchants accepted the per- 
sonal guarantee of Francis J. Gorman and deliv- 
ered foodstuffs, clothes and medicines until their 
accounts plus that of Mahan & Tyree totaled 
in excess of $11,000. 


At that time the union members became dis- 
gusted with the reports of the $1,000,000 relief 
fund of which Gorman continued to speak, but 
none of which ever came, and began to return to 
their jobs. 


Seeing that there were no more pickings to be 
expected in the near future, Gorman left the 
scene and has never been back to Danville: 

Mahan & Tyree, foolishly believing that the 
United Textile Workers would make good the 
guarantee of their official representative, Fran- 
cis J. Gorman, began a correspondence and re- 
ceived among others, the letters shown in the 
next column: 


Francis J. Gorman knew when he gave the 
guarantee to Mahan & Tyree that Local No. 
1685 had no funds and would not have enough 
to pay any large grocery bills. 

Mahan & Tyree had refused to extend credit 
to Local No. 1685 and only delivered the gro- 
ceries when the account was guaranteed by the 
official representative of the United Textile 
Workers, Francis J. Gorman. 


Mahan & Tyree brought suit against twenty- 
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two members of Local No. 1685 but could not 
secure judgment because the account had not 
been guaranteed by them. 


The merchants of Danville still hold unpaid, 
but guaranteed, accounts amounting to more 


PRARCTS | GORMAN, V - 

WILUiam F — y V - me Pa 


Anited Textile Workers of America = 


write THE AME REC AN 


OF LARC 


EXECUTIVE COUNCTI 


New York, march 4, 1951. 


tyree 


315-20 Patton "Street, 
Dany lle, Virginie. 
Dear Sire: 


Yours with bill emounting toe $1,955.60 re- 
celved. 


Vace President Gorman is not now at headquarters 
end upon hie return thie matter will be immediately placed 
before hie. It is our understanding that no bilise were con- 
tracted for by any representative of thie International Un- 
ion; that the Lecel all the contracting. 


very truly, 


+} 


T™/s UNITED TEXTILES WoO OF AMERICA 


JAMES STARR. T 


Unitedd Textile Workers o af America 


WITH THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


EXECUTIVE COUNCTI 


New York, 2, 19m 


"Mahan & Tyree* 
318-20 Patton Street 
Danville, Va 


Dear Sires 


Ve bave your comeunicationse and bille at hand and 
the Same were brought te the attention ef our Bxecutive Council 
at ite meeting last week. Owing te the illness of President 
Mc Mahon, it is my duty te notify you of the action of our 
meeting. Enowing the situation in Danville from « personal 
eteMépoint, I want te assure you that thie International Unicon 
Will everything to assist our local union in meet- 
img your bill. This was the actSeb taken by our Council. 


ian age te the local ofggmitation for a defi- 


reno unéeretanding, and you will hear from us agein at « later 
Very truly youre 
— 
Viet 
USITED 


ent 


P. BS. ~ I should have mentioned that the bille in 
question amount te $1,955.60. 


than $11,000 and one druggist who had extend- 
ed a credit of approximately $1,500, was forced 
into bankbuptcy when he could not pay his ac- 
counts. 


The merchants of Danville were “gypped.”’ 


Francis J. Gorman “gypped” them and then 
slunk away. 
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WASHINGTON 
KNEW ITS VALUE 


Had not George Washington 
appreciated the value of co- 
operation on the part of his men 
and generals, and had he not 
known how to get it, the Ameri- 
can Revolution would have been 
a dismal failure. 


Success in modern industria! 
enterprises also necessitates a 
high degree of co-operation. | 
Furthermore the modern con- 
ception of co-operation goes be- | 
yond company limits and recog- | 
nizes a mutuality of interest | 
between buyer and seller. The 
exchange of products for money 
is incidental. The ultimate goal 
is maximum utility and satisfac- 
tion for the user. 


Hence the growth of service, 
which is merely another name 
for co-operation between buyer 
and seller. 


CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 
. . Softeners . . Soluble 


A-H Service to users of textile 
chemicals is rendered by a staff 
of specially trained chemists as- 


sisted by a completely equipped,  oiis Tallow 
modern laboratory and a com- Waxes .. Soaps. . 
pany contact of 120 years with Flour . . Dextrines. . 
all branches of the textile in- 
Ammonia. . Acids. . 
A-H chemists will consult with S!ve Vitrio!l . . Borax 


Bichromate of Soda.. 
Bichromate of Potash 

. Liquid Chlorine . . 
Chioride of Lime .. 
Caustic Soda (solid or 
flaked). 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


New York. . Boston .. Philadelphia . . Charlotte 


you, free of charge, in connec- 
tion with new sizing, finishing 
or printing problems, or will 
check with you on the efficiency 
of routine methods. 
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Mill News Items 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—A meeting of stockholders of 
Southern Pile Fabrics Company will be held April 10th, 
to act on a resolution of the board to increase the capital 
stock $100,000 to $100,500, this increase to consist of 
100 shares of common of $5 par, with voting rights. 


TAMPA, FLa.—Everritte Hosiery Mills, Inc., has start- 
ed production in a limited way, says E. P. Domb, presi- 
dent, with a small crew of key workers. Twenty-five are 
to be on the job within a month, and a full crew of 80 
within six months. The first crew will train local work- 
ers. 


McComs, Miss:—A branch for the manufacture of 
cheap underwear is being established by Van Dyke Knit- 
ting Company of Milwaukee, and part of the machinery 
of the local plant will be moved South. Officials said 


that manufacturing operations in Milwaukee will not be 
discontinued. 


Cover, S. C.—J. W. Quinn, receiver of Clover Mills 
Company, made known that no bids were received at the 
resale of the Clover Mills Company. He stated that he 
would have an announcement to make later this week 
relative to future plans. 


Rockwoop, TENN.—According to an official represen- 
tative of the Cumberland Silk, Mills here, which have 
been closed since August, 1934, they will reopen soon. 
The officials of the plant state that it will probably re- 
quire sixty to ninety days to reopen the plant, but hope 
that it may be accomplished sooner. 


Hicu Pornt, N, C.—Following the annual meeting of 
stockholders, directors elected J. Ed Millis, for the past 
twenty-one years secretary and treasurer of the Adams- 
Millis hosiery manufacturing interests here, to the presi- 
dency of the Adams-Millis Corporation, succeeding the 
late J. Hampton Adams, whose death occurred January 
3ist. He will retain the treasurership along with the 
presidency. T. C. Langley, for the past two years per- 
sonal assistant to Mr. Millis, becomes secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. H. D. Jobe of New York was elected 
first vice-president and R. M. Bundy of High Point sec- 
ond vice-president. Mrs. J. H. Adams was added to the 
board of directors. 


Hickory, N. C.—Sale of Shurite Hosiery Mill machin- 
ery and fixtures here, in an amount in excess of $7,500 to 
R. G. Hafer and associates of Hickory, is assured follow- 
ing negotiations by attorneys representing Receiver J. A. 
Moretz and creditors. 

At a hearing before Judge Wilson Warlick, at Newton, 
the highest bid reported was $7,250 and the court sug- 
gested that the bid be held open for a better offer. Hafer 
made a bid in excess of $7,500 and its acceptance was 
approved at a conference between Judge E. B. Cline, 
representing the receiver, attorneys representing creditors, 
and Judge Theodore F. Cummings, representing the debt- 
or firm. 

Total liabilities of the Shurite Hosiery Mill were said 
to be in excess of $36,000. Sale of machinery and fix- 
tures to Hafer and associates, added to what is being 
realized from sale of other assets, indicate creditors will 
realize between 60 and 70 per cent when final settlement 
is made, it was stated. 
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Mill News Items 


GREENVILLE, Ata.—For continuous operation, the 
Greenville unit of the Alabama Mills Company, manu- 
facturers of sheetings, has an unusual record. The mill 
employs about 250 operatives and is of 10,000 to 20,000 
spindle capacity. With the exception of one week during 
the bank holiday in March, 1933, this mill has been oper- 
ating full time since it started operations four years ago. 
The mill is operating on night and day schedules at 
present. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The receivers of Arcadia Mills 
are directed to pay 139 “undisputed claims’’ to creditors, 
amounting to $31,209.06, in an order by Circuit Court 
Judge T. S. Sease, filed at the office of Clerk of Court 
E. W. Miller. 

The largest single claim amounts to $5,834.10 and is 
payable to the Church of the Advent. 

There also is a claim amounting to $5,641.83 payable 
to the Duke Power Company, Charlotte. 

All of the claims were contracted during 1933 and 
1934, and the list was prepared by the county master. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—At a joint meeting this week of 
the legislative and industrial committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Frank J. Sizemore, secretary of the cham- 
ber, was instructed to communicate with officials of the 
Stehli Silk Corporation relative to the future operation 
of the firm’s plant here. 

Information direct from the Stehli Corporation rela- 
tive to their plans for the future of their High Point 
plant are sought by the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce committees who expressed the hope that the 
suspension of operations was only a temporary measure. 

The meeting suggested that, in the event that the 
corporation plans to abandon the plant, that some means 
be devised through which the plant might be operated 
locally. 


Cannon Mills Net Profit $2,570,382—Sales 
$24,191,996 


Although the sales volume was greater, a lower mar- 
gin of profit and increased expenses were responsible for 
the decrease in net earnings shown by Cannon Mills 
Company, Kannapolis, N. C., and subsidiary far the 
year ended December 31, 1934. The net prolt is reported 
in the statement at $2,570,382, after all charges, includ- 
ing depreciation and Federal and State income taxes, and 
is equivalent to $2.57 each on 1 million shares of com- 
mon stock. This compares with a net prolt of $3,924,412 
for the year ended December 31, 1933. 

Net sales of the Cannon Mills Company aggregated 
$24,191,996, compared with $18,440,268 in 1933. The 
company last year paid $2,370,666 in dividends to stock- 
holders which, after deducted from the net income, re- 
sulted in a transfer to surplus of $199,716. This amount 
together with a credit to surplus of $285,765 as adjust- 
ment of book value of marketable securities owned to 
lower of cost or market value brought the earned surplus 
account up to $10,326,411 at the end of the year. 

The balance sheet shows current assets of $22,878,177 
against current liabilities of $3,464,470. Inventories 
valued at lower cost or market were decreased from $14,- 
246,899 to $13,509,310. Cash was shown as $2,821,319 
and marketable securities valued at lower cost or market 
were $1,240,535. 
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Kinston, N. C.—Negotiations between stockholders 
and creditors of the Caswell Mills, Inc., for reorganiza- 
tion of the company are understood to be proceeding. 
The company suspended operations at its cotton yarn 
plant here some weeks ago. It announced it was heavily 
involved financially. Judge Isaac M. Meekins in Federal 
District Court appointed trustees in bankruptcy, one of 
whom has since resigned. 

The negotiators were reported hopeful that a plan of 
reorganization which will be acceptable to the court can 
be placed before Judge Meedkins in a short time. 

The company employed several hundred persons. It 
was in arrears to these in the sum of about $8,000 when 
it suspended. The trustees were authorized to sell certifi- 
cates to pay them. The $8,000 was a small obligation 
compared with one or two on the corporation’s books. 

A committee representing unsecured creditors in the 
negoiations is comprised of Stewart Bethune, Clinton cot- 
ton dealer; C. A. Kramer, Kinston banker, and an assist- 
ant cashier of a Philadelphia bank. 

Tuxepo, N. C.—The Green River Mills, Inc., are hav- 
ing an addition built by Fiske-Carter Construction Com- 
pany.. It will be brick, one-story 60x70 feet, and will 
house 28 additional cards. 

The company is also installing an additional mercer- 
izing machine. | 

The interior of the mill and all the houses in the vil- 
lages were recently repaired and repainted. 


Washington Asked To Relieve Textiles 

Providence, R. I.—The Rhode Island Senate, after 
hearing of the efforts being made at Washington to get 
relief to the textile industry, swept through by voice vote 
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three resolutions urging Federal action on the problem. 
The House of Representatives recessed until it could 
review the bills and then passed them in concurrence 
immediately. 

But the Senate balked at immediate action on a fourth 
Bodwell resolution, which would authorize and empower 
tax assessors in cities and towns in Rhode Island to re- 
lieve textile realty, in whole or in part, from local taxa- 
tion provided it had not been used for manufacturing for 
at least a year. 


EQUALIZE WATER RATES 


The three resolutions passed by the Senate dealing 
with textile work are: 


1. A resolution. memorializing the Rhode Island mem- 
bers of Congress to work for the defeat of bills in the 
National Senate and House, respectively, which would 
extend the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion over the rates of water carriers. 


2. A bill urging Congress to restrict imports to the 
average volume of importation for the years 1930-1934 
for the respective countries involved. 


3. Resolution urging President Roosevelt to bring 
about an investigation of th differential in wages in the 
cotton textile industry in the North and South, with a 
view to equalizing wages in the cotton textile industry. 

Mr. Walker, secretary-treasurer of the Rhode Island 
Textile Association, said he hoped t he proposed resolu- 
titon on limitation of imports would be the basis for 
Congressional action. The proposal, originating with 
the State organization, has the indorsement of the Na- 
tional Cotton Textile Manufacturers’ Association, accord- 
ing to Mr. Walker. 

The resolution is so framed as to be applicable to all 
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textiles, including cotton. It is aimed particularly at 
Japanese imports, which, Mr. Wadker said, were greater 
in January, 1935, than for the whole year of 1933. 


Reasons for Curtailment At Pacolet Mills 


Announcement of a drastic curtailment at Pacolet Mills 
was posted at the plant. 

The curtailment was necessitated, according to the 
posted announcement, by lack of business resulting from 
high prices caused by the processing tax, to an over- 
whelming increase in imports of cotton cloth by the coun- 
try from Japan, and to loss of this business in the South 
American market. 


Imports of cotton goods from Japan this year already 
have reached 24,000,000 yards, it was said, more than 
louble the highest figure in the previous 12 years. 

The posted announcement follows: 


“Owing to adverse trade conditions brought about by 
the following causes, our mills will be compelled to inau- 
gurate a schedule of drastic curtailment: 

“First: . The burden of the processing tax, which runs 
from $80,000 to $85,000 per month when we operate full 
time, has increased the price of cloth so much that the 
working class who buy coarse goods cannot afford to 
purchase their usual requirements. Fine goods and rayon 
mills pay very little processing tax because they use very 
little cotton. Thus the burden is thrown on coarse mills 
and the working people. 


“Second: Owing to the high cost of our goods, due to 
the processing tax, Japan is exporting a larger volume of 
goods into this country each month, thus taking the busi- 
ness from our mills. According to information available 
they have already shipped 24,000,000 yards into the 
United States this year. 

“Third: Until recently we had a nice business with 
South America, which has been lost, due to the high cost 
of our goods. 

“Your Congressman and Senators could help remedy 
this situation if they were sufficiently interested in having 
the necessary laws enacted, which would enable us to run 
our plants full time and at full capacity. 


“PacoLET MANUFACTURING Co. 
“By D. W. Anderson, Treas.” 


Cotton Consumption in February 


Washington.—Cotton consumed during February was 
reported by the Census Bureau to have totalled 478,291 
bales of lint and 62,850 bales of linters, compared with 
546,787 of lint and 61,832 of linters during January this 
year, and 477,046 of lint and 59,141 of linters during 
February last year. 

Cotton on hand February 28th was reported held as 
follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,161,117 bales of lint 
and 258,341 of linters, compared with 1,193,748 and 
266,764 on January 3lst this year, and 1,656,776 and 
325,131 on February 28th last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 8,373,069 bales 
of lint and 59,274 of linters, compared with 8,964,280 
and 56,199 on January 31st this year, and 8,636,596 and 
35,216 on February 28th last year. 

Imports for February totalled 8,137 bales, compared 
with 7,683 for January this year, and 13,575 for Febru- 
ary last year. 

Exports for February totalled 390,294 bales of lint 
and 16,161 of linters, compared with 465,711 and 12,573 
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for January this year, and 628,457 and 14,478 for Feb- 
ruary last year. 


- Cotton spindles active during February numbered 24,- 
925,168, compared with 25,145,964 during January this 
year and 26,379,906 for February last year. 

Cotton consumed in cotton-growing States during Feb- 
ruary totalled 380,643 bales, compared with 436,220 dur- 
ing January this year and 375,109 during February last 
year. 

Cotton on hand in consuming establishments in cotton- 
growing States February 28th totalled 927,792 bales com- 
pared with 959,250 on January 3lst this year and 1,302,- 
358 on February 28th last year. 


Cotton on hand in public storage and at compresses in 
cotton-growing States. February 28th totalled 8,166,905 
bales compared with 8,754,192 on January 31st this yea~ 
and 8,271,026 on February 28th last year. 
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Some Thoughts on Industrial Relations 
(Continued from Page 12) 


The traditions binding employers and employees to- 


gether into an industrial society are too strong, too sac- 
red, too enduring for any external Ahab to come into the 
bargaining business and buy the vineyard. 


“When once we’ve found friends good and true, change 
not the old ones for the new.” 


In studying these social and industrial relationships, 
our common associations may sometimes allow undesir- 
able conditions to develop. They may not have devel- 
oped consciously but as a natural product of some care- 
less thinking or planning. In industrial relations of an 
abiding type, the social consciousness of all must be kept 
in order that anything that might produce misunder- 
standing may be avoided. 


Within our own immediate and personal families, now 
and then because of our close and intimate relationships, 
we seemingly presume and wound some one, not inten- 
tionally but because we felt that our act will be under- 
stood and condoned. If this can happen in a unit so 
small as an individual family unit it is more possible in 
a group of family units in an industrial group. 


But just as matters are clarified in the family because 
of strong ties and a charitable atmosphere just so can 
they be clarified in a group. 

Edgar Guest has said that it takes a heap of living to 
make a home. It also takes a heap of heart and living 
to keep intact a happy and harmonious industrial group. 

Industrial relations are not the product of a day or 
of a code. They are humanities in action and they deter- 


mine the destiny of happiness and worthwhile things of 
life. 


We have ceased to want to employ hands; we want 
hands and heads and hearts. Any philosophy or move- 
ment that divides and segregates mankind into groups 
antagonistic to each other is anti-social and derogatory 
to industrial progress and success. 

People are of value only as they are able to work to- 
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gether for a common aim and that aim must be for the 
betterment of society as a whole. 


With so many changes taking place in American life, 
there must be some moorings that are not cut loose. 
Our friends and those with whom we have been reared 
and to whose philosophies we have made contributions, 
and whose moods and manners we understand, must not 
be deserted. United we stand, divided we fall is as true 
in industrial relations as it is in any other application. 


Employers and employees must not forget the great 
humanities of life, must not forget the great social pur- 
poses of life and must walk down the highway of indus- 
trial progress with common aims and common ideals, 
each conscious of the other and each incomplete without 
the other. Neighborliness is the idea that we must al- 
ways keep in mind. 


New England Cites Textile Ills 


Providence, R. I.—The processing tax and foreign 
competition are the main factors affecting the cotton 
textile industry of New England, as disclosed in the sur- 
vey of conditions and opinion conducted by the New 
England Council and made public at the 38th quarterly 
meeting of the council held in this city. Other factors 
were mentioned by manufacturers, including production 
in excess of demand and North and South wage differen- 
tials. The report of the survey was read by Dudley 
Harmon, executive vice-president,,in the absence of Ar- 
thur B. Newhall, chairman of the industrial committee. 

Inquiries were sent to 366 cotton textile firms, with 
73 replying, approximately a 20 per cent return. In 
view of the fact many mills are to be heard from, the 
Council felt it was not justified in drawing any conclu- 
sions from the information. 

The survey indicated some mills have closed because 
of their difficulties, while others said they were taking 
business at a loss rather than close down and cause un- 
employment. To a question regarding obsolescence of 
machinery in New England mills, such data as were 
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supplied showed that fully 75 per cent of the machinery 
reporting is over ten years old. Some mill executives 
regarded the age of machinery as not an important factor 
in the present situation, yet one corporation believed 
modernization of its equipment in five mills is responsi- 
ble for its survival. 

Factors mentioned in the order of frequency were 
taxes, legislation, freight rates and labor trouble, as con- 
cerned local or State difficulties. Mills of Massachusetts 
were particularly concerned over restrictive legislation, 
the consensus of these views being that “the only hope 
for the industry in Massachusetts were particularly con- 
cerned over restrictive legislation, the consensus of these 
views being that “the only hope for the industry in 
Massachusetts is the equalization of hours, wages, taxes 
and labor insurance expenses of all sorts with those of 
competitive States.” 

Specific suggestions by mills responding to the council 
included: 

Eliminate processing taxes; curtail domestic produc- 
tion; not reduce production to prevent price increase to 
consumers; eliminate high cost producers; eliminate re- 
strictive legislation peculiar to New England; establish 
uniform minimum wages North and South in all classes 
of workers; establish uniform assignments, North and 
South; reduce local and State taxes. 


Spinners Rap Process Tax 


Raleigh, N. C.—Spinners, representing 1,500,000 spin- 
dles, were on record as denouncing the cotton processing 
tax as unfair to cotton manufacturers, but urging that 
benefits to farmers be continued. 

A resolution embodying this sentiment was adopted 
by a meeting of the spinners here. Spinning mills at 
various Southern and Eastern points were represented by 
the 100 delegates attending the conference. 


Viscose Co. Installing Small Staple Fiber 


The Viscose Company is installing a small viscose 
process staple fiber unit in one of its plants in order to 
enable it to study the market possibilities of staple fiber 
and spun rayon yarns, it is learned from that company. 

There has been an increasing interest on the part of 
American spinners and weavers in the future of spun 
rayon yarns. It is understood that the Viscose Company 
will watch the use of its staple in various types of fabrics 
to determine the value and marketability of such cloths 
as well as the problems going into the making of satisfac- 
tory spun rayon fabrics. 

The move is in line with the policy of the company in 
that it is studying all phases of staple fiber and spun 
rayon before committing itself to a large scale production 
of cut filaments. 
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Callaway Workers Thank 
Managers for Protection 


LaGrange, Ga.—The operatives of 
five units of the Callaway Millis, 
where a strike has been in progress 
for some weeks, who have held to 
their positions during this time, have 
written to the management of this 
large textile organization expressing 
their deep appreciation for allowing 
them to continue their activities at 


their respective places in the mills 
and making it safe for them to work. 

The announcement stated that the 
letters were addressed to Cason J. 
Callaway, president of the group of 
Callaway Mills, and Fuller E. Calla- 
way, Jr., treasurer of the mills. The 
letters bore the personal signature of 
the operatives, and according to the 
information obtained, the letters had 
the signatures of 84.12 per cent of 
the operatives of the five units. 

“We, the undersigned, employees 
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(of the Callaway Mills), wish to ex- 
press our heartfelt thanks for the co- 
operation you have shown during the 
past few weeks in allowing us to con- 
tinue working and in making it safe 
for us to run our jobs as is every 
man’s and woman’s right. 

“We wish to assure you that in the 
future we are all the more anxious to 
co-operate in every way for the bet- 
terment of our organization.” 

At the unit of the Callaway Mills 
at Manchester, Ga., and at the units 
here, National Guardsmen are on 
duty. However, the situation is said 
to be quiet. 

It is understood that a full force 
of operatives are on the payroll and 
that production is going forward nor- 
mally. 

To Sell Opelika 
Plant April 15th 


Opelika, Ala..Announcement has 
been made here by John Allen Jones, 
trustee in bankruptcy, that the Ope- 
lika Manufacturing Company will be 
sold at public auction at the former 
mill office on April 15th. In the sale 
will be included the entire physical 
and tangible properties of the bank- 
rupt, including real estate, mill build- 
ings, dwellings for the operatives, 
machinery and equipment. 

The high bidder will be required 
to make payment of $2,500 at the 
time of sale, balance of purchase 
price to be paid within ten days after 
confirmation by the court. The sale 
to the highest bidder will be reported 
to the court for confirmation or re- 
jection. 


SEE 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 


or Standard 


253 Summer St. 


Double Loop Hook Bands 


For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 


O. Box.974 Charlotte, N. C. 


Paul B. “Eaton | 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


1514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps i 
U. S. Patent Office 


WOOL TOPS 
HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 
Boston, Mess. 
| 
— 
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Department 


j We Want To Buy Your Mill 


SCRAP IRON 


Can use all kinds and sizes in car 
lots. OQur crew willl load it. Get 
our spot cash prices before selling. | 


c. E. Luttrell & Company 
“Greenville, S. C. | 


POSITION superintendent small mill now 
open. Send full particulars regarding 
experience. Address “A,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


MASTER MBECHANIC—With 26 years’ 
experience in large Southern mills wants 
position. Can furnish exceptional ref- 
erences from widely known mill offi- 
cilals. Address “D. 8. C.,"" care Textile 
Bulletin. 


| BULLETIN 
| WANT ADS 


Produce | 
| RESULTS 

At 

LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


i Need Help? 
Find your man through a | 
Bulletin Want Ad 
| This Size Space $3.00 per | 


insertion 


Weavers’ Group Used 77% 
Rayon Sold for Weaving 


The members of the National Ray- 
on Weavers’ Association in 1934 con- 
sumed 99,275,027 pounds of rayon 
yarn out of a total of 127,658,240 
sold to mills weaving yarn into fabric 
or a total of 77.7 per cent, according 
to survey made by that association 
which is disclosed in a letter from 
C. W. Dall, executive vice-president 
to the members of the group. 

These figures are taken in rayon 
circles to show that the rayon weav- 
ers group represents a predominance 
of those engaged in rayon weaving. 
The report is as follows: 

As a result of the questionnaire 
sent out by this office several weeks 
ago, we believe the compilation of 
consumption of rayon and acetate 
yarns for the year 1934 will be of 
interest to the membership. With 


ROUND — P TICKETS—Return Limit 15 Days ) 
for Each Mile Traveled 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Months 
for Each Mile Traveled 


_ WAY TICKETS 
for Each Mile Traveled | 


i *Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of ' 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. ee 

Economize by leaving your Automobile at home and 

| using the Southern 

Excellent Dining Car Service 

| Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


R. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, 


| | Southern Railway System 


N. C. 


2? 


only three or four units still missing, 
members of this association and oth- 
ers who are not members but who 
operate under the Cotton Textile 
Code consumed rayon and acetate 
yarn during the year 1934, as fol- 
lows: 


Says Processing Levy 
End Would Help South 


Greenville, S. C.—Repeal of the 
processing tax on cotton, corn, meat 
and other commodities would do 
more than anything else to bring 
prosperity to the South, according to 
T. M. Marchant, president of the 
Victor-Monaghan Cotton Mills, past 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, and an 
outstanding textile leader of the 
State. 

“I certainly wish that it would be 
repealed, although I do not know 
whether or not it will be any time 
soon,’”’ Mr. Marchant said. “I notice 
the North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association has adopted reso- 
lutions urging the repeal of the cot- 
ton processing tax. I believe local 
mill men, like myself, feel that it 
should be repealed, but they can 
speak for themselves. 

“It is not the tax on cotton alone 
that is hurting the South,” Mr. Mar- 
chant said. “That is harmful, it is 
true, but the tax on meal, meat and 
other commodities is also proving a 
heavy burden. 

“It is the working people who are 
largely feeling this burden; the proc- 
essing tax on cotton for instance. 
slows up the demand for cotton goods 
and thus the farmer, the mill man 
and all in the South suffer. 

“Products of other sections are not 
taxed in this way. There is no proc- 
essing tax on radios, automobiles and 
hundreds of other products, why 
should there be on cotton goods? Re- 
peal of the processing tax would do 
more than anything that I know of 
to give the South a degree of pros- 
perity. I certainly wish the Govern- 
ment would repeal this tax.’’* 


Georgia Cotton Mill Men 
To Meet At Sea Island 
Brunswick, Ga.—-The Cotton Man- 
ufacturers of Georgia will convene at 
Sea Island during the spring season, 
marking the thirty-fifth annual con- 
vention of this association and the 
third season it has met at the Clois- 
ter. W.K. Moore of Dalton is presi- 
dent of the Cotton Manufacturers of 
Georgia, with J. H. Cheatham of 
Griffin, vice-president, and T. M. 
Forbes, secretary. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Travel an any day | 
A fare for every purse...! PER MILE 
ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS 
for Each Mile Traveled 
|| 
| | | 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Atlanta 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New Orleans 


New York, N. Y. 


DomeEsTic Export 


| MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas Sr. New York 


SELLING AGENTS for 


| 


' For 112x60s, the market 


| KX It costs you nothing x 
to try Victor Travelers. We have enough confidence that 
you'll have less ends down, better yarn, and less frequent 
traveler changes when you use Victors, that we send 
samples FREE. Fair enough’? Then write today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


P. O. Box 1318 

1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 

Hemlock 2743 Tel.—247 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Sales of cotton goods continued small 
last week and were considerably less than production. 
Curtailment showed a marked increase as a number of 
mills began part time operation or closed entirely. The 
trade expects that a curtailment order will come through 
the code authority within a very short time. In the 
menatime operating hours are being steadily decreased. 
It is estimated that the fine goods mills are curtailing at 
least 25 per cent because of the light demand. 

In the wide print cloth section, not including broad- 
cloths, tobacco cloths or fancy print cloths, it was said 
that stocks at the last date for which figures are available 
amounted to about four weeks’ production, while unfilled 
orders were equal to approximately a week and a half of 
current output. Production has shown little change since 
the first of the month, so far as the market as a whole is 
concerned, although there have in the past week or two 
been several instances of individual mills reducing their 
output. 

Carded broadcloth sales were not large. Some further 
business was done on 80x60s at 634c, although wanted 
makes for particular deliveries were reported moved in a 
minor way at 627¢c. The 100x60s were quiet at 8c. 
appeared unchanged at 

A new price list on denims was issued during the week 
on a basis of 13% cents for 2.20s, about 1 cent a yard 
under the last open price basis. Orders for future deliv- 
ery have been placed in fair volume. 

Towel manufacturers continued busy and in some in- 
stances contracts will carry three months ahead. Ging- 
ham mills were also busy on past orders. Mills were 
called on for prompt shipments or seersuckers, suitings, 
and some of the miscellaneous working suit and working 
shirt materials. 

The market on heavy goods was softer, influenced to 
some extent by easier raw cotton prices, but chiefly by 
quieter business. 

The unsettled condition of the cotton market and the 
lack of more definite information regarding the legislative 
program as it affects textiles, are two factors which are 
retarding business. 

Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s | 45% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4% 


Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 1-16 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s . BY 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 1054 
Dress ginghams 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Staple ginghams | . 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc. | 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


4 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—It was generally believed in the 
yarn market that the decline in yarn prices has ended 
and that they would hardly go lower, unless there is 
another severe break in cotton. Spinners appeared to 
have adopted a firmer attitude and were resisting lower 
prices. In the meantime, the volume of new business 
continued very limited. Some spinners, commenting upon 
the slow market at a time when trade is usually active, 
hope that the slump will prove only a temporary condi- 
tion and that a better market will soon develop. 


Spinners are making the most concerted effort in years 
to better their position during the present weakness in 
cotton, most holding quotations unchanged. Those that 
have made reductions have not lowered more than “4c in 
carded and ic in combed. The yarn price level is not 
being tested strenuously in view of the reluctance of 
manufacturers to operate irrespective of what price are 
quoted them so that the price level now may be consid- 
ered nominal. 


Complaint is general among yarn producers that al- 
though the futures cotton market is off more than 1'%2c 
they are not able to buy spot cotton in the South at 
comparative prices, most asserting that the basis for the 
different staples has been raised drastically since the 
cotton drop began. They add that the owners of spot 
cotton will have to conform to the lower futures level 
before yarns can reflect the new raw material price. 


In both carded and combed peeler yarns, the published 
list remains below the level at which most spinners could 
sell yarn and still cover the barest essentials of their 
costs, it is claimed. On the other hand, shipments con- 
tinue moving out in good volume, steadily, showing that 
the yarn is needed and is being used; and at present 
there are far fewer deliveries being held up than was 
the case a year ago. 


Spinners, both North and South, are making a renewed 
fight against the processing tax. They are also showing 
much interest in the proposed amendment to their code 
which would require filing of sales date, covering both 
domestic and export sale by spinners and sales agents. 
Decisio non the amendment is expected this week. 


Southern Single Warps 26s 32%- 
108 26 - 30s 34 
12s ai Cle 40s 49 - 
l4s 27%- 40s eX. 42 -43 
lés 28 - 50s 9 - 
20s 29° - Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
26s > Ss 26 
308 3314 - 10s 
40s 40 - 27%- 

Southern Single Skeins 16s 2) 

20s 29 - 
SS 26 - 
10s 26% - Carpet Yarns 
12s 7. Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
14s 1, - and 4-ply 23 -24% 
208 oy (‘olored st rips, 8s, 3 
26s and 4-ply 
30s 824.34 White carpets, 8s, 3 
$68 and 4-ply 26 4-27 
40s 40 Part Waste Insulating Yarns 

Southern Two-Ply Chain i-ply 

Warps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 2446- 
Ss 26% - 12s, 2-ply 24%- 
lés, 2-ply 261% - 
128 27% - 20s, 2-ply 2814-29 
28 80s, 2-ply 33-33% 
- Southern Frame Cones 
26s 32% - 10s - 
30s 34-34% 12 26% - 
30s ex, 35. 14s 
408 40 l6s 27%- 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 18s SS 

<6 %- 20s 28%- 
10s 22s 9017. 
12s 27T%- 4s 30 
l4s 6s 
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Last Longer, Make Stronger 


Double Duty Travelers 


Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. S&S. P. O. ) 


IF iTS PAPER 
Send Lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


BALING PRESS) 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Ciakan! 


of Screw. | 

Push Button Control — Reversing j 
Switch with limit stops up and 

down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. | 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


| CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 


bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 


: Textile Soaps and Chemicals | 


: Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


—~D> 
| 
ow" 
| 
| 
| 
208 2914 - 0s 33. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 
WILLIAMSTON, 8. C. 


Gossett MILLS 


T. H. Wood, superintendent, has been on the job here 
a little more than a year, though he has been with the 
Gossett Mills Co. at different places since he began with 
them in 1920 at Anderson. He was transferred to the 
Williamston plant from Anderson, as section man in the 
card room, and six months later was made overseer card- 
ing, a position he held for two years. He then went back 
to Riverside, Anderson (one of the Gossett mills), where 
he was made overseer carding and spinning and held that 
position for two:and a half years. Then he was super- 
intendent of the Gossett Mill at Pendleton four years, 
and was transferred to the Williamston plant where he 
was first a section man. 

The finest annual flower garden the writer has ever 
seen was right here at Williamston two or three years 
ago. Mr. Wood has beautified the premises about the 
superintendent’s home till it is is, or soon will be, a real 
show place. Until he came there was little or no shrub- 
bery or flowers about this place. He is not competing 
for a prize, but civic pride urges him to improve his part 
of the village and he is doing it. 

In the card room, W. C. Brewer is on day and R. A. 
Erwin, night line. S. M. Ellis, in charge of spinning, 
has been here 31 years. J. M. Payne, in charge of day 
weaving, and C. C, Cox at night. 

James W. Holiday, assistant superintendent and over- 
seer the cloth room, has been here 31 years. J. A. Bry- 
ant, master mechanic, is a young man that Mr. Wood 
picked for a winner, and his judgment did not err. 


SPARTANBURG. S. C. 


BEAUMONT Mec. Co. 


W. A. Black, Superintendent 

W. A. Black has been superintendent here for 23 years 
and loves the operatives as a father loves his family. He 
is one of the most remarkable men in the textile industry 

-one of the best informed and well educated, though he 
never went to school after he was 12 years old. Mr. 
Black is a shining example of what any man with energy, 
ambition and the love of God in his heart can accomplish. 

Mr. Black is an authority on the Bible. He has diplo- 
mas and medals from different Bible institutes through 
which he took lessons by mail, and has always taken an 
active part in church and Sunday school work in his vil- 
lage community. 

L., C. Martin, overseer carding, has been here 22 years. 
J. L. Pack is second hand on first shift. W. E. Shirley 
has recently been promoted to second hand on second 
shift, taking the place of F. M. Inman, who resigned to 


become overseer carding and spinning at Chadwick-Hos- 
kins plant No. 3 (Calvine), Charlotte. 


J. W. Sanders, operseer spinning, has been with Beau- 
mont 22 years. He has charge of both mills also, and 
has splendid second hands—W. H. Painter and J. R. 
Shepherd, in No. 1, and T. M. Putman in No. 2. 


H. B. Childers is overseer weaving. W. O. Lee, second 
hand on first shift, and T. M. Burgess, second hand on 
second shift, No. 1. A. R. Gossett is second hand on 
first shift and Sid Hawkins on second shift, in No. 2. . 

E. V. Howell is overseer the cloth room; L. A. Smith, 
second hand on first shift, and A. M. Williams, on second 
shift. 

Loom fixers? They have a fine bunch and many of 
them are ambitious to work up. Clyde J. Neighbors, V. 
W. Cranford, P. L. Holtzclaw and S. L. Blakely are 
among our new subscribers, and several other hustling 
“slingers of the wrench” have promised to join our big 
family of readers “next time’ I make a call. And, boys, 
I’m depending on you and will call again soon. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Proxtmity Merc. Co. LEAps THE WorLD IN DENIMsS— 
Propuces Two Hunprep Mires or Criotu Per 
Day 


North Carolina can boast of two “world leaders’’— 
Cannon towels, manufactured by Cannon Mills Co., and 
Proximity denims, manufactured by Proximity Manufac- 
turing Co.; both lead the world in their respective lines. 

The Cones—Bernard M., president, Julius W., vice- 
president, and Herman Cone, treasurer, Proximity-Man- 
ufacturing Co.—stands alone in one never-to-be-forgot- 
ten monetary expression of good will and genuine friend- 
ship for their operatives, and a godly, gracious concern 
for their well being. When a bank in Greensboro failed 
and hundreds of operatives lost all their savings, the 
Cones did not HAVE TO.repay their losses—but they 
did it, full and complete and all because they had taught 
their people the necessity for thrift and savings. In all 
their dealings with their fellowman, the name of Cone 
stands out unsullied, untarnished, upright and altogether 
worthy. 

Thousands of the best textile people in the South live 
in comfortable and well-kept homes in the villages. 
Houses are modern in every way, all nicely painted and 
surrounded by shrubbery and pretty lawns. In and out- 


side the mills, continual improvements are going on. The 
best is none too good for operatives in these mills. Their 
comfort and health are among first considerations, al- 
ways. 

One of the prettiest rooms the writer has ever seen is 
the winder room at Proximity Mill. They probably have 
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the same kind of machines at the big White Oak plant, 
too. Instead of the operatives running up and down to 
keep the work going—the winders run around to the 
operatives.who have comfortable seats at each end of the 
machine and don’t have to walk a step unless they de- 
sire. Looking across the top of these winders—-one row 
going and one coming—one is reminded of ocean waves. 
It truly is a wonderful sight. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


There is always something of interest going on in the 
big textile section of Greensboro which embraces Prox- 
imity, White Oak, Proximity Print Works and Revolu- 
tion Cotton Mills, Recently the different plants have 
been having night school exercises and banquets. Our 
Mr. Clark was chief speaker for the Revolution Night 
School Commencement Exercises, and gave an interesting 
account of the affair in the Bulletin last week. 

The Textorian, a weekly newspaper published weekly, 
M. W. Heiss, manager, has been a great factor in boost- 
ing educational work and in keeping civic pride active. 
There is nothing better or finer for any community than 
a live local newspaper. The constructive influence of a 
tactful, resourceful editor can never be measured in dol- 
lars and cents and only the Eternal Euditor can compile 
his achievements or judge his worth. 

W. Lexie Davis, assistant superintendent Proximity 
plant, is one of the most progressive and efficient gentle- 
men in the organization. He never gets in a rut. Noth- 
ing ever seems “‘stale’ to him. Each day is a new be- 
ginning and another chance to DO SOMETHING. He 
began work here more than twenty-five years ago, stud- 
ied in the night schools, graduated with honors and for 
fifteen years has been the director of Proximity Night 
School. This school started with 12 pupils and this year 
had 125. Ex-students hold responsible positions “from 
Baltimore to Texas,” and have been found altogether 
capable and trustworthy. The mill officials take great 
pride in these schools and are always ready to assist in 
any way possible. Their presence on special occasions 
and their words of appreciation and encouragement have 
meant a lot to students. 

‘True friends like ivy and the wall it props 
Together stand o rtogether fall.” 

The people of Proximity, Revolution, White Oak and 

Proximity Print Works, “stand together” and pull to- 
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gether for community betterment and personal progress. 
All for one and one for all. Selfishness, avarice and 
greed have been dethroned in favor of Brotherly Love, 
and other kindred spirits. We are proud of these splen- 
did people and the fact that these progressive communi- 
ties are in good old North Carolina. 


James A. Bangle, superintendent of the Promimity 
plant, has been here many years and, though quiet and 
unassuming, is a keen observer and a leader in com- 
munity interests. That he is capable, efficient and trust- 
worthy is proven by his long years of service. He does 
not speak of what “I” have done, but forgets self in the 
praise of others for their hearty co-operation and loyalty. 
Though modest and retiring, Mr. Bangle has great 
strength of character and tenacity of purpose, and ac- 
complishes what he undertakes. 

Geo. P. Stone has been superintendent of Revolution 
Cotton Mills almost since they began operating, and the 
funny part about it is that he looks as young as he did 
when the writer first met him in 1912, or 1913, when 
annual banquets were among the most popular events of 
this part of Greensboro. His brother is overseer weaving 
and there are finé overseers and co-workers. 

R. H. Armfield, superintendent at White Oak, has not 
been in this position as long as the others, but he is on 
the job, steady and dependable, courteous and efficient, 
and it is always a pleasure to call on him. 

It would take up all our space to give a line-up of 
overseers, second hands and section men who take the 
Bulletin at all these mills. But they are among the best 
in our big family of friends and readers, and we are 
proud of them. 

WELFARE WorK 

Miss Pearl Wyche is in charge of community welfare, 
and has a number of capable assistants. Domestic science 
plays a great part in teaching food values, the art of 
successful cooking and serving, also sewing, and other 
features so necessary to the well kept home. 

There are churches and Sunday schools of different 
denominations well attended. P. T. A., various clubs 
for young and old, all kinds of clean, healthful sports, 
splendidly equipped playgrounds and supervised play; 
camps and swimming, Bible studies, baby clinics, and 
every other thing that is necessary in the building of 
character. 


‘ — 
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BASEBALL TEAM, PROXIMITY PLANT, PROXIMITY MFG. CO., GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Front Row—Solomon, c.; Boone, cf.; F. C. Garner, Executive Secretary; F. T. Noah, Club President; H. A. 


Haithcock, Team Manager; Deaton, p.; Edwards, rf. 


Back Row—W. L. Davis, Asst. Supt.; John D. Scott, overseer of spinning; Chambers, 2b (Field Captain) ; 
Hunter, p.; Murphy, ss.; Bill Delancy, former player on the team, now with St. Louis Cardinals: Dave (Sheriff) 
Harris, a former player, now with Atlanta; Barringer, 1b.; Nichols, 3b.; Kemp, lIf.; Vester Everhart, Night 
Supt; C. F. Noah, overseer weaving; Paul Walker, loom fixer and a director of the club. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, 0. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cincinnati, O., 
First National Bank Bldg.,. W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa 
Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shel! Bldg., K. P. 
Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., F. W. Stevens, 
Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg... C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St. 
Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. Orth, Mgr.; San An- 
tonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Mgr.; Tulsa, 
Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; Washington, 
D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mgr. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank W. 
Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Rob- 
ert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, Box 1953, 
Atlanta, Ga.; P. Dupree Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga.; W. 
Chester Cobb, 408 Randall St., Greenville, S. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO., Atlanta, Ga., T. C. Perkins, Pres. and 
Treas.; Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; Geo. B. 
Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. 
Georgia and Alabama. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. and 
Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. T. 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CoO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Office, 419 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred Sails. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Tl. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. Young, Jeffer- 
son Apts., Charlotte, N. C. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J]. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Single- 
ton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

BROWN & CO., D. P.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hills- 
boro, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

CIBA CO., Inc:., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 
C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St. S. W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Char- 
lotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Office, Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer.—Teachnical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. Ivey, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, 
Jr., 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan. 
Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St.. 
Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep. 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou 
Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Blde.. Charlotte 
N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles. Megr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist, Mgr.; Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O’Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. 
Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birmingham, 
Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney. 
Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. 
Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn.., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J]. H. Barksdale, Mer.; 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., J. W. Hick- 
lin. Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Megr.; Sou. Service Shops, 
Atlanta. Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.;: Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., THE, Akron, O. 
Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
P. B. Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts, Knoxville, Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louisville, 
Kvy.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. 
Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 3135 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. 1ith St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen. 2078 Hallwood Drive. Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bide. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co.. Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co.. Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fia.; 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor-Parker, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus Iron 
Works. Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas 
Belting Co.. Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex . Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co 
Helena. Ark.; Southern Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C., Geo. 
A. McFetters. Mer. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, 
Greensboro. N. C 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps.. Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanbure. S$. C.; O. T 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. 1. Sou 
Office. 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt., Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickinson 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Car- 
olina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO.. E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philace!phia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W H. Brinkley. 1410 First Nationa! Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews. 1306 Court 
Square Blde.. Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Ridg.. Baltimore. Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.;: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 722 27th Place, South. Birmnc- 
ham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New Orlenas. La.; 
B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO.. 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Meichor. Mar. 
Sou. Reps., E. M. Terryberry, 203 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps... J 
H. Mason. P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

JACOBS MFG. CO.. E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep. W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer. S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odel! Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Charlotte 


Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia... 


N. C.; Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., An. 
derson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. S. C.; In 
dustrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Green. 
ville. S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile 
Mill Supply Co.. Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co.. Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B.. Paterson, N. J. 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington. N. C. 
Sou. Rep., Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; Luke 
J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace. 
3931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS- 
MANHATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Cran- 
dall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham. Long-Lewis Hdw 
Co.; Gadsden. Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville. Noojiin Hdw. & 


Sou. Rep., Carolina 


Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery. 


Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley Co.. 
Miami; Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Barkley Co. 
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Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinety Co.; Columbus, A. H. Watson 
(Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. DeTre- 
ville (Special Agent.) Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co ; 
Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle Co 
North Carolina—aAsheville, T. S. Morrison & Co., Charlotte, Char. 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply Co.; Elizabeth City 
Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; Hich Point, Kester Ma 
chinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir. Bernhardt-Seagle Co.. 
Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.;: Raleigh. Dillon Supplv Co.: Wil- 
mington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelbv. Shelbv Supply Co.: 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery So. South Carolina—Anderson 


Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton. 
Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supplv Co.: Green 
ville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.: Spar 


tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee—Chattanooga. Chat 
tanooga Belting & Supply Co.:; Johnson Citv. Summers Hdw. Co: 
Knoxville. W. J]. Savage Co.; Nashville, Buford Bros. Inc Sales- 
men-——-E. H. Olmev. 101 Gertrude St.. Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 N. 30th St.. Birmincham. Ala.: BR. C 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Birmingham. Ala.: R. T. Rutherford 
1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


MAXWELL BROS.. Inc.. 2300 S. Morgan St 
Reps.. C. R. Miller. Sr.. and C. R. Miller. Ir 
Ashbrook and H. Ellis, Jasper, Fla. 
Macon and Jasper. 


NATIONAL OTL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. N. 7. Sou. Rens. 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bidv.. Charlotte. N C.: G. H. Small. 700 
Argonne Ave.. N. E.. Atlanta. Ga. Warehouse. Chattanooga. Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 257 W. Exchanee 
Providence. R. T. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. Firet St. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Tavior. Gaffnev. S C Sou 
Rens., L. E. Taylor. Box 272, Atlanta. Ga: Ofto Pratt. Gaffnev. 
S. C.; H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga 


NEUMANN & CO.. R.. Hoboken. N. J. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville. S. C. 

NEW DEPARTURE BEARING CO.. Bristol. Conn Sou. Rep 
E. W. Potter, 913 First Nat. Bk. Bldg.. Charlotte. N C 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. Nashua. N H 
Sou. Rep.. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 

N. Y..& N. J. LUBRICANT 2902 Madison Ave. New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte. N.C. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou Dist Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte. N C. 
Ss. C.. New Orleans, Atlanta. Ga.. Greenville. 


Chicaen TH! San 
Macon. Ga: C R 
Sou. Offices and Plants at 


Direct Factorv Rep.. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP. Stamford. Conn 
Sou. Rep.. E. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza. Charlotte. N.C 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersev Citv. N_ I. Sou. Rep. 
Edwin W. Klumph. 1716 Garden Terrace. Charlotte. N C 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F.. Holyoke. Mass 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CoO., Inc.. Charlotte, N. C. 
GUSTAVO PRESTON CO.. 113 Broad St.. Boston. Mass. Sou 


Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.: John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store. 8&8 Forsvth 
St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: C. R. Mitchell. Mer.: Rens... |. W. Mitch- 
ell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; L. H. Schwoehe!l. 864 W. Sth St. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. S. Jay, 320 West Point St.. Roanoke. 


ROHM & HAAS. Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Roston. Mass.+ Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte. N C.. Walter W Gavle. Sou 


Avent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta. Ga., John L. Graves. Mer.: 
Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO.. lersev Citv. N. J]. Sou. Rep.. 
Harold P. Goller, Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Bover. Lowell. Mass 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO.. 748 Rice St.. N. W.. Atlanta. Ga 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO.. THF. Cleveland 0 Sow Ren<.. 
H Steger. 212 W. First St.. Charlotte. N.C.: R. Olmev. 168 
Main St.. Spartanburg. S. C.: Masten. 2308 S. Main St. 
Winston-Salem. N. C.; W. B. McLeod. 245 W Freemason 
Norfolk. Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St.. Raleich. N.C: Tohn 
Limhach., 233 Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga.: D S. Shimp. 3 Cum- 
mins Sta.. Nashville. Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelnhia. Charlotte. 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and Boston. 
SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson. N. J. 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 


Rep.. P. H. Del 


Sou. Rep.. Caro- 
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Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. 1. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, 5. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn, Mer.; Davis L. Batson and J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Vice-Pres., in charge of reed plant. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER 101 Lindsey Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, 
5. 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Jasper 
C. Hutto. Box 43, Greensboro, N. C.; Peterson-Stewart Fence 
Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. C. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Natitonal Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. 
]. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Div.); Greenville, S. C.; Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monticello, 
Ga. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT CO., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 

1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with 
Southern office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St.. Gastonia, 
N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1733 
Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. 
Dalton, Mgr. 

WAK, Inc.. Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Of. 
fices, Whitin Bldec.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. 1 
Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P 
Thomas, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Rep., WL. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, N. C. 

WILLIAMS & SONS. I. B.. Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.. C. C 
Withineton. 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF. TACOUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R 
Bruning. 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood 
Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sou. 


Sou. Offices, 


Processing Tax Is Unfair Levy On Cotton 
Textiles 
(Continued from Page 4) 


terest. Plans for processors should be worked out by 
them in their interest and only approved when in the 
public interest. The proposed licensing provisions seem 
to us to have this extraordinary characteristic: They 
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are supposed to be in the interest of producers and yet 
power is expressly denied the secretary to impose licens- 
ing provisions upon the producers. In other words, proc- 
essors are to be licensed against their will to promote the 
interests of producers, but the unwillingnes sof producers 
themselves to be licensed as to matters which are in their 
own interest, is to be respected! 

It is our view that the conduct of the producers is 
their own affair. If they are unwilling to subject them- 
selves to licenses in their own interest, certainly the proc- 
essors should not be subjected to such provisions for the 
benefit of those who are unwilling to police themselves 
and subject themselves to necessary restraints in their 
own interest. 

Annther objectionable feature of the proposed amend- 
ments is that the processors should be required to pay 
license fees for policing plans for the benefit of the pro- 
ducers, while the producers, not being subject to such 
licenses, are free from any such taxation for their own 
benefit. 

To sum up our position: It is for a voluntary self- 
government by producers and by processors, subject to 
the approval of governmental agencies of such plans as 
in the public interest. It is against any attempt to regi- 
ment either producer or processor by maesures which do 
not commend themselves as sound to the very preponder- 
ant number of those affected, whether farmers or proces- 
sors. It is against the breaking down of a marketing 
plan of the producers by action of the processors, but 
believes that any such unfair trade practices can be taken 
care of by provisions already in the Act. It is against 
the taxation of the processors to policing plans in the 
interest of the producers. It is against the exemption of 
producers from licenses imposed for their own benefit 
while subjecting processors to such licenses for the benefit 
of producers. 

As to the proposed amendments for permitting the use 
of the payment in kind of benefit payments under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, we feel that that is a matter 
which is for the farmers to determine and not for us as 
processors, and therefore expresses no opinion. 


Tagliabue Opens Branch At Dallas, Tex. 


To more conveniently serve their customers in the 
South Central States, the C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing 
Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., has opened a new branch 
factory at 1916 Jackson street, Dallas, Texas. This 


. branch takes the place of their old Shreveport, La., ad- 


dress, which has been closed. 

The prime function of this new branch factory will be 
repair work, with special attention to emergency orders. 
In addition, however, adequate stocks of all TAG stand- 
ardized instruments will be maintained. 

A. G. Koenig, Southwestern district manager for the 
Taghabue Company, will be in charge at Dallas. 

The Coloring and Finishing of Warp Satin 
Cloths 
(Continued from Page 10) 


lie parallel to the twist in the warp threads; the lines will 
therefore be approximately at an agle of 16° to the warp 
direction. Sufficient added softening agents should be 
present in the fabric to prevent it from acquiring a paper- 
like handle. Sometimes it is desirable to pass the schrein- 
ered fabric over a stud-breaking machine in order to 
eliminate any suspicion of firmness of handle. The fin- 


ished fabric should be soft and lustrous; it should be 
free from “motey” cotton and have a solid compact ap- 
pearance.—Textile Recorder. 
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The 


New Edition 
Of 


| Clark’s 
| Directory 


of 
| Southern Textile Mills 


Is Now Ready 


PRICE $2.00 
Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| — 
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“Regardless of what else we need 
—weve GOT to have good rolls, 


spindles and RINGS !” 


Replacement of badly worn rings means an immediate 
improvement in quality of work. Often a 10%, 12% 
or 15% production increase in spinning and twisting 
is meaed. Just ask your superintendent: “Could you 
improve our spinning room if some frames had new 
rings?’ His answer may reveal that you can put your 
mill in a more favorable competitive position by the 


simple step of installing new DIAMOND FINISH rings. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and wister ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Your Problems 


Clark Publishing Company 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomPpxkIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


| 
| 
| 
“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” | 
By Wu. C. Dopson, B.E. 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing : 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill | 
dyer. Price, $1.50. | 
“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” | 
By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. 
size. Price, 75c. 
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Lower Costs and BETTER LAPS 


It is practically axiomatic that one process picking re- 
duces cost of production, handling, power consumption, 
etc., but the advantages of H & B One Process Picking 
do not stop here. This system also produces BETTER LAPS. 

Much of the latter advantage is due to the H & B 
patented two-fold method of evening. The first evener, 
working in conjunction with the feed rolls, provides uni- 
form opening; the second evener, working in conjunction 
with the calender and cages, provides uniform density 
throughout. Once the cotton enters the feed section, it 
remains in sheet form, so that the evening is an uninter- 
rupted process, There is no intermediate hopper to nullify 
the first evening. 

As a result H & B One Process Picking 
has an average productive efficiency of 
over 99 percent, and H & B laps vary less 
than 34 to 34 of an ounce from yard to 


ONE PROCESS PICKER 


yard. One mill reports only 4 laps out of 700 had to be 
reprocessed; in another case only 4 laps out of 2500; 


and in a third case only 5 laps out of 1300. 
The H & B One Process Picker is also equipped with a 


hunting tooth, automatic knock-off and measuring device, 
features of which are easy starting, quick changing for 
any desired yardage and greater accuracy than any sim- 


ilar mechanism on the market. 


Why not modernize your plant with this low cost and 
quality improving process? Write for details. No 
obligations. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: 16! Devonshire St.; ATLANTA OFFICE: 
815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg. 


AUTOMATIC KNOCK-OFF AND MEASURING DEVICE 
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